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Estimated Yield 
Of Winter Wheat 
Drops Two-fifths 


Department of Agricultune| 


Predicts Output Will Be 
458 Million Bushels, 42 
Per Cent Under Last Year 


Declines Anticipated 
For Other Products 


Peach Crop Believed Poorest 
Since 1924, With Oats, Rye 
And Potatoes*Showing Loss; 
Egg Laying Per Hen Lower 


A reduction of 42 per cent below last 
year in the Winter wheat crop, which 
normally constitutes about three-fourths 
of the entire United States crop, is indi- 
cated by conditions as of April 1, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated April 8. 

At the same time, the Department an- 
nounced that the stocks of wheat held on 
farms, which were at the unusually large 
total of 207,323,600 bushels March 1, had 
been reduced nearly 50,000,000 bushels in 
the single month up to April 1. The 
Winter wheat crop is indicated to be 458,- 
000,000 bushels, compared to 787,000,000 
in 1931, the Department said, with aban- 
donment of 14 per cent of the planted 
acreage expected, compared to an average 
of 12 per cent. All other crops on which 
reports were made also showed declines. 

Records of the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the indicated Winter 
wheat crop this year would be the lowest 
since 1917, except for the year 1925, when 
persistent bad weather and insect pests 
reduced the yield per acre to a low level.| 


Poor Peach Crops 


The peach crop in the Southern States | 
was reported at 33.4 per cent of normal 
condition, the poorest condition since the | 
records were started in 1924. The condi- 
tion of oats in 10 Southern States was re- | 
ported as 67.7 per cent of normal, com- | 
pared to 83.3 a year ago; the condition of | 
the rye crop, 79 per cent of normal com- | 
pared to 81.6 last year; and eariy pota-| 
toes in the 10 Southern States as 63 per 
cent, compared to 79 per cent last year. 

Conditions of pastures was below aver- 
age in practically all States, milk produc- 
tion per cow was the lowest for that 
date since 1925, and egg layings per hen 
the smallest in the last seven years. The 
general level of farm wages April 1 had 
fallen to 94.2 per cent of the prewar level, 
a drop of nearly 4 per cent from the Jan- 
uary level. The Department’s comment 
accompanying the crop report follows in 
full text: 

Decline in Wheat Yield 


Winter Wheat: A Winter wheat crop 
of 458,000,000 bushels is indicated by con- 
ditions on April 1. This is 42 per cent 
below the very large crop of 787,000,000 
bushels in 1931, and 17 per cent less than 
the average of 551,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced during the five-year period, 1924- 
1928. : 

The condition of Winter wheat on April 
1 was reported at 75.8 per cent or normal 
compared with 88.8 per cent on April 1, 
1931, and the 10-year average of 80.9 per 
cent for that date. The April 1 condi- 
tion and preliminary reports from cor- 
respondents indicate an acreage aban- 
donment of nearly 14 per cent for the 
United States as a whole, which compares 
with the 10-year average abandonment of 
12 per cent. : 

Sectional Condition 

The condition is below average in the 
Great Plains area and in the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, and above aver- 
age in all other sections from the Rockies 
to the Atlantic coast. Weather conditions 
during the Fall and Winter were gen- 
erally favorable except in the Great 
Plains area. In that area, there was a 
marked shortage of moisture during the 
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Automotive Exports 
Increase 1] Per Cent 


Commerce Attache Sees Better 
Market in South America 


February automotive exports were 11 per 
cent higher than the January total, ac- 
cording to information made _ available 
April 8 by the Department of Commerce 

Exports of all automotive products in 
February totaled $8,039,807, $815,163 above 
the $7,224,644 reported in January. A gain 
was recorded in exports of passenger cars, 
despite a decline in output, whereas truck 
shipments fell off but production was ex- 
panded in February, it was pointed out. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Passenger car exports in January num- 
bered 4,413 valued at $2,403,959, rising in 
February to 4,879 worth $2,640.121. The 
value increase was $236,162 or 9.8 per cent. 

Truck exports fell from 2,500 valued at} 
$1,113,728 in January to 2,096 worth $929,- 
741 in February. The value» loss was 
$183,987 or 16 per cent. | 

Passenger car shipments were higher in 
each price group with the exception of 
the class worth over $2,000. All of the 
truck groups were lower in number of units 
exported, although the class over 2% 
tons had a higher valuation. Bel- | 
gium and Japan again headed the lists} 
as our leading markets for passenger cars | 
and trucks. The outstanding feature. | 
however, was the reappearance of Aus-| 
tralia among the chief purchasers of pas- | 
senger cars, with 454 units as compared | 
with only four in January and none dur- | 
ing February, 1931, and occupying third | 
place. | 

Substantial increases in the demands of ! 
Argentina, Sweden, Brazil and Norway| 
were also evident. Truck exports were | 
somewhat lower, with Belgium, Sweden, | 
Brazil and Peru accounting for improved | 
purchases. 

With but few exceptions, the exports of 
Parts, accessories and servicing equipment, 
together with other items of the miscel- | 
laneous group, were generally higher than | 
The total was $4,469,945, an | 


| 





in January. 
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Are Seen in Movement to Farm 


Prevention of Exploitation of New Occupants 
Discussed by Planning Committee 


al to prevent exploitation of 
those taking part in the heavy move- 
ment back to the farm and to avoid 
creation of new land use problems were 
considered at the concluding sessions of 
the four-day conference of the National 
Land Use Planning Committee, held at 
the Department of Agriculture, according 
to information made available April 8, at 
the Department. 


Coordination of Federal and State sys- | 
tems of taxation is essetial, the committee | 
was told, before an answer can be found to | 


problems involved in land use planning. 
The desirability of helping dispossessed 
farmers to start again on a sound basis 


was emphasized. Plans for several State | 


and regional conferences on the land prob- 
lems were formulated and 11 subcommit- 


problem. 
A statement by the committee, made 


| availble at the Department, follows in full 


text: 

Safeguards that will prevent exploita- 
tion of those who are now going back 
to the land, and that will prevent the 
creation of new land use problems came 
up for discussion as the National Land 
Use Planning Committee yesterday ended 








Drops Six Billion in 
Value in Two Years 


Survey of I. C. C. Shows the 
Amount Earned by Roads 
In Transporting Various 
Types of Commodities 


The value of the freight transported by 
the Class 1 railroads of the Nation has 
declined by more than $6,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the period 1928 to 1930, inclusive, while 
the revenues derived by the carriers for 


handling the traffic have fallen off in ex- 
cess of $600,000,000 during the same pe- 


public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission April 8. 
The total value of the freight carried 


by the prineipal roads in 1930 amounted | 
to $62,090,176,000, for the transportation | 


of which the carriers received revenues of 
$4,206,496,000, or 6.77 per cent of the value. 
In 1928, the last previous date for which 
the study was made, the value of the 
freight aggregated $68,261,054,000, and rev- 
enues amounted to $4,830,274,000, or 17.08 
per cent of the value. 
Relative Tonnage 
The revenue freight originated in 1930 
aggregated 1,153,196,636 tons as against 
1,285,942,976 tons in 1928, the freight reve- 
nue amounting to $3.65 and $3.76 per ton 
for the two years, respectively. 


Manufactures and miscellaneous is the | 
largest revenue item of freight carried by | 


the railroads, according to the statistical 
study. This class of traffic declined in 


value from $36,139,737,000 in 1928 to $35,- | 
364,915,000 in 1930, while the revenues de- | 
rived therefrom fell off from $1,640,485,- | 
000 in 1928 to $1,421,296,000 in 1930, the | 


revenues amounting to 4.54 per cent of 
the value and 4.02, respectively, for the 
two years under survey. 


Loss in Mine Products 


The greatest decline in freight values} 


was in products of mines, which fell off 
from $6,258,154,000 in 1928 to $2,632,569,000 


| riod, according to a statistical study made | 


jing to give them a chance. 
tees were named to study phases of the} g g 


a four-day meeting at the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

A program providing such safeguards 
will be presented for the approval of the 
National Advisory and Legislative Com- 
mittee on Land Use when it meets at 
the Department, May 2-4. The planning 
committee will meet again the week of 
June 20. 

Three groups are now moving back to 
the land, the committee learned. In the 
first group are those who left the farm 
a few years ago and are now returning 
to a place of refuge, usually with their 
relatives. In the second group are those 
going back to the land simply to obtain 
food and shelter, and who are renting 
and cropping from any lang owners will- 
The third 
group includes those who have enough 
money to make a small down payment on 
& farm. 

City-dwellers On Farms 


In one northwestern Ohio county, the 
Department of Agriculture representatives 
discovered, one of evefy three farms visited 
was occupied within the past two years 
by persons formerly employed in the cities. 
Most of these farms, many of them sold 
for taxes or foreclosed, and so bought at 
low prices, were bought by people who 
have immigrated to the United States 
from middle and southern Europe within 
the past generation. 

Native ingenuity and thrift are in the 
saddle, the investigators reported. One 
plowing outfit seen, consisted of an old 
touring car minus tires, with sticks tied 
to the wheel to provide traction, pulling an 
aged plow. The farmer drove the car, and 
his wife guided the plow. 


Federal State Tax Bases 


The need for Federal and State taxation 
systems that will be coordinate rather 
than competitive were voiced by tax ex- 
|perts appearing before the committee. 

Tax levies ought to be so adjusted as to 
permit and promote the desired form of 
land use; but because this would involve 
reduction of taxes on land, governments 
would have to get more of their revenue 
from other sources. Competition for sources 
of revenue, already in evidence, would 
increase. The problem of Federal-Statc 
coordination must be solved, the commit- 
tee was told, before anyone can write an 
adequate answer to the tax problems in- 
volved in land use planning. 

Sam H. Thompson, member of the Fed- 
|eral Farm Board, John H. Guill, of the 
| Federal Farm Loan Board, and Nils A, 
| Olsen, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, acting as a subcommittee, presented 





[Continued “on Page 3, Column. 6.) 
Elimination of Tariffs 


From Tax Bill Sought 


nator Tydings Offers Res- 
olution to Confine Meas- 
ure to Taxation 


‘Se 
| 


told the Senate, April 8, that it should 
act as speedify as possible on the tax bill 


to avoid loss of revenue to be gained from 
it, and in the interest of early disposition 
of the measure he presented a resolution 
directing the Committee on Finance to 
eliminate all tariff matters before the bill 
is reported to the Senate. 

The Maryland Senator explained, in of- 
fering the resolution, that the bill was 


in 1930, a drop of approximately $4,000,-| designed to provide something like $90,- 


000,000. The revenues derived from this 
ciass of traffic also declined from a total 
of $1,332,680,000 or 21.30 per cent of the 
value in 1928, to $1,204,423,000, or 45.75 


| 000,000 a month additional receipts from 
|excise and similar taxes. Every month’s 
delay, therefore, he asserted, meant a cor- 





| responding loss in receipts and a resulting | 


per cent of the value in 1930. The ton-/increase in the total deficit during the 
nage of products of mines also dropped | current year. 


sharply from 696,583,097 tons in 1928 to 
642,536,854,000 tons ‘n 1930. 

Other classes of commodities suffering 
declines were products of forests with a 


Tariff rates on coal and oil were included 
|in the bill as it was passed by the House, 


| and several amendments to place tariff 
rates on commodities have been presented 


value in 1928 of $2,805,385,000, dropping to| in the Senate and will be offered to the 
$1,383,491,000 in 1930; animals and prod-| pijl when the Committee on Finance sends 


ucts, from $8,292,973,000 to $6,475,878,000; | jt back to the floor for consideration. 
and products of agriculture, from $7,374,-| 


019,000 to $5,849,971,000 in 1930. 
Tonnage of Copper 


ty- 


All of these, according to Senator 


| 


shows the highest value of $1,570,857,000 them. 


for copper ore and concentrates, followed 
by bituminous coal 
During the two-year period, the largest 
drop in this class of traffic was in copper 
ore and contentrates, which declined in 


The Tydings resolution follows in full 


with $1,353,084,000. | text: 


Whereas the prime purpose of the reve- 
nue bill now pending before the Senate 
Committee on Finance is to raise quickly 


| 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, | 


dings, will have the effect of delaying final | 
disposition of the revenue bill, and he| 
In products of mines, the 1928 table urged that the Senators avoid offering | 
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New Problems in Use of Land (|Mercantile Credit 


Two-way Inquiry 
In Foreign Trade 
Situation Advised 


Senate Committee and Tariff 


Abroad Is Easing 


Conditions Generally Quiet, But 
Collections Are Better, Says 
Commerce Department 


pewee unfavorable developments in the 
foreign mercantile credit situation have 
appeared in the last few weeks than in 


any corresponding period of the past two Commission Would Study 
years, according to a Department of Com- 


merce statement April 8, which follows in Effect of Monetary Bases 


full text: | Under Amendment 
According to cablegrams, radiograms and 


special dispatches to the Commercial In- | 
telligence Division of the Department of | 
Commerce, there have been fewer unfa- | 
vorable developments in the foreign mer- 
cantile credit situation in the past few 
weeks than in any similar period of the | 
past two years. 

A general quietness prevails, but col- 
lections are being effected without diffi- | 
culty in many foreign areas, and an ease- 
ment of mercantile credit is reported to 
have appeared in a number of markets. 

England, for example, reports collec- 
tions slow and manufacturers and whole- | 
| Salers exercising great care in granting or 
extending credit. In Italy, failures and 
protested notes continue numerous, but 
| are not increasing; Canadian reports in- 
| dicate that banks are continuing their pol- | 
icy of making loans only against good se- 
;curity. In Brazil, collections and domes- 
| tic credit are slowly improving, but credit 
is granted cautiously. Chinese reports in- | 
dicate that the cessation of hostilities at 
Shanghai has renewed confidence and the 
credit situation throughout the business 
centers nas improved. 


Senate Investigation 


Desire to Increase 


Tariffs Is Disclaimed 


Opponents to Reed Resolution | 
In Senate Criticize Plan But | 
Mr. Reed Says It Aims Only | 
To Secure Facts 


Investigation of the effect of foreign 
currency depreciation on American foreign 
trade by a select committee of seven Sen- |! 
ators was included by the Senate, April 
8, in the Reed resolutjon calling for a| 


United States Tariff Commission inquiry 
to the same end. Thus, in event the 
resolution is adopted, a two-way investi- 
gation will result. 





its amendment, failed to reach a final 
vote because the amendment provided for 
expenditures of Senate funds, and it was 
required by law to be considered by the 
proper Committee before final action. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Audit and Control of Contingent Ex- 


The Reed resolution (S. Res. 156), with | 


eee 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


State Rail Rates 
To Be Investigated 


I. C. C. to Hold Hearings on 
Failure of Several to 
Permit Increases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 8 instituted an investigation into 
the action of State regulatory bodies in 
refusing or failing to permit certain in- 


creases in freight rates on “intrastate” 
traffic similar to those authorized by the 


terstate” traffic in the recent emergency 
freight rate increase proceedings. (Docket 
No. 25135.) 

Railroads serving in several States have 
petitioned the Commission averring that 
the respective State commisisons have re- 
fused to permit similar advances on in- 





and advantage to intrastate commerce and 
prejudice and discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce. 

Hearings were assigned for 11 cities in 


The full text of the Commission's order 
instituting the investigation, with dates 
for the hearings, follows: 

No. 25135. It appearing, that by reports 
in Ex Parte 103, Fifteen Per Cent Case, 
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Regulation of Charges 
Of Intercoastal Ships 


Discussed at Hearing 





penses. 
Harrison Amendment 
The amendment providing a second in- 
quiry into the subject matter of the Reed 


Ordered Into Trading 
On Stock Exchange 
proposal was offered by Senator Harrison 
| (Dem.), Of Mississippi. It was accepted 


elt s >| by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 

Px esident Whitney, of New author of the original plan, and when he 
York Exchange, Called | offered no objection, the Senate voted the 
Before Committee on) 


amendment into the resolution without a 
roll call. 
Banking and Currency 


The stock sales inquiry of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate 
will begin April 11 with the calling of 
Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, it was announced 
orally April 8 by Senator Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, following a special meet- 


ing of the Committee. 

‘Yhe condition’ of tne stock market is 
responsible for the committee’s action, 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, Act- 
ing Chairman of the Committee in the 
absence of Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, the chairman, stated orally. 
He said a report had been circulated in 
a Paris newpaper that the National City 
Bank in New York had suspended pay- 
ments. 


Result of News Dispatches 


The committee action resulted from in- 
formation contained in news dispatches 
from New York and from abroad, Mr. 
Walcott explained. 

A resolution ordering the inquiry, which 
the committee, Senator Walcott said, 
adopted unanimously, follows in full text: 

That the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the United States Senate in-| 
| structs the chairman or acting chairman | 
|of the Committee to issue a subpoena re- 
quiring the appearance of Richard Whit- | 
ney upon Monday, April 11, 1932, at 10:30) 
a. m. and that he bring with him all rec-| 
ords necessary to provide the following 
information: 


Exchange Records Sought 


No. 1.—List of all corporations in whose 
stock there is a short account in excess 
of 10,000 shares at the close of business 
on April 8. 

No. 2—The total number of shares of 
stock in which there is a short interest in 
| each such corporation. 
| No. 3—A list of all stock exchange mem- 
bers through whom sucn stock was traded. 

No. 4—Names of clients for whom such 
stock was sold. Number of such shares 
sold for each client in excess of 200 shares. 

No 5—List of all persons and/or cor-| 
porations from whom such stock or stocks 
were borrowed and the amount or amounts 
|so borrowed in numbers of shares. 


States Seek Refund 
Of Civil War Taxes 


Ask Right to Sue Government | 





had declared there was “grave danger” of 


sirued abroad. He asserted that some for- 
cign nations may interpret it as being the 
“first step by the United States toward 
suspension of the gold standard,” and pre- 
dicted that such a construction would 
mean further disturbance to the already 
weakened foreign economic structure. 
Opposition to Plan 
Opposition to the original plan also was 
Arkansas, minority leader; Hull (Dem.), of 
offered by Senators Robinson (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, and Pittman (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, but Senator Reed, in replying to 
criticism, asserted the only intention he 
had was to gain facts for “intelligent legis- 
lative consideration.” Senator Harrison, 
however, suggested that changes in the 
tariff rates probably would eventuate if 
Senator Reed were able to show by the re- 





were not so high as the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator thought they should be. 
Senator Hull also foresaw a move to 


rison argued that while Senator Reed dis- 
claimed any desire to seek permanent 
changes in the tariff rates, he had learned 
it was usually difficult to get temporary 
rates removed. He recalled that the flex- 
ible provisions of the present law were 
made operative first as a temporary ex- 
pedient, but declared that no amount of 
effort had succeeded thus far in elimi- 
nating them. 

Senator Robinson questioned the ad- 
visability of action that he described as 
certain to “stimulate jealousies” over tariff 
questions. He declared that to be a 
“doubtful policy” and urged that thought 
i given to the effect such a course would 
have, 

Purpose of Tariff Commission 


| “Furthermore,” he added, “this resolu- 
tion calls for a conclusion by the Tariff 
Commission. Everyone knows that the 
Tariff Commission, is and was intended 
| to be a fact-finding body. This resolution 
makes something else out of it.” 

The Arkansas Senator observed also 
that it is “extremely unlikely” that the 
Commission can complete such an inquiry 
“for a year or more.” In that event, he 
declared, the results of the inqury would 
avail little, if anything. 

Senator Robinson took up the Reed res- 
olution sentence by sentence for an anal- 





Commission, subject matter which is re- 
served for Congress. 


Fluctuations of Exchange 


In this connection, Senator Hull as- 
serted that “no man alive” can enumerate 


sult of the inquiry that some of the levies | 


increase the tariff rates and Senator Har- | 


ysis to show how, he said, it was so framed | 
as to compel expressions of opinion by the | 


value to $20,587,000 on 4,524,597 tons origi-| sufficient revenue to take care of govern- 


nated compared with $1,570,857,000 on 5,-| mental expenditures -nd to offset the im-| 


916,374,000 tons carried in 1928. 
The value per ton cf copper ore at desti- 


nation in 1928 was $265.51 as compared | embargoes in said revenue bill will mean, | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


pending deficit, and 
Whereas the inclusion of tariff rates and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


Labor Laws Enacted by Nation, 


States and Territories Reviewed 


[Avs affecting labor were passed by 
and national, holding regular sessions 
in 1931, according to information made 
available, April 8, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
In addition, labor legislation was en- 
acted by a number of State legislatures 
meeting in special session. 

The Congress of the United States, 
four territorial legislatures, and thos¢ 
of 44 States held regular sessions. Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia legislatures did not meet in regu- 
lar sessions, but those of Louisiana and 
Mississippi and of 16 other States held 
special sessions. 

The special sessions were called, in the 

main, to enact legislation to relieve eco- 
nomic conditions in the cotton and oil 
industries and to provide relief due to 
unemployment, it was stated. Many of 
the States, either by direct appropri- 
ation from the treasury or by bond 
issues, provided for the construction of 
public works and for other methods of 
relieving the situation. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Labor legislation of many types was 


| 


passed last year. Among the subjects 


all the legislatures, State, territorial | covered were employment agencies, group 


life insurance, hours of labor, child 
labor, safety and health, wages, me- 
chanics’ liens, small loans, cooperative 
organizations, holidays and days of rest, 
labor unions and disputes, pensions, vo- 
cational education and rehabilitation, 
labor departments, investigative com- 
missions, and convict labor. 

Illinois, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania enacted legislation 
prohibiting the selling of imported con- 
vict-made goods in the States, thereby 
taking advantage of the Federal law 
divesting convict-made goods of their 
interstate character, which becomes ef- 
fective Jan. 19, 1934. Illinois, Vermont 
and Wisconsin appointed investigative 
commissions to study the problem of the 
employment of State prisoners, with a 
view to establishing a State policy when 
the Federal Convict Labor Act shall be- 
come effective. 

Five States—Delaware, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and West Vir- 


| ginia—provided for the establishment of 


old-age pension systems, making 17 
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If Levies Were Illegal 


all the influences that have a bearing on 
the fluctuations of exchange. He said an 


Shipping Lines Represented 
Favor Proposal; Traffic 
And Shippers’ Groups 
State Their Opposition 


‘Regulation of intercoastal water rates, 
including the right of the Shipping Board 


The action came after Senator Harrison | to specify minimum rates, was favored by | 


|representatives of shipping companies, 


the Reed resolution being wrongly con-/| April 8, at a nearing of the Senate Com- | 


merce Committee. 

Opposition to regulation was expressed, 
executive secretary of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and by Theodore 
Brent, New Orleans, representing the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, an organization 
of shippers. Mr. Brent. was the first vice 
chairman of the Shipping Board and op- 
erator of the Federal barge line for nine 
| years, he stated. 


Those Favoring Bill 


Included among those favoring the bill 
(S. 3643) providing further regulation of 
intercoastal shipping were P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, New York City, president of the 
Panama Pacific Lines; Edgar F. Lucken- 
bach, New York City, president of the 
Luckenbach Steamship Company; Edward 
P. Farley, New York City, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee American Hawaiian 
Company; Robert H. Nicol, New York City, 
vice president of the Pacific Atlantic 
Steamship Company; and John Mcauliffe, 
New York City, president of the Isthmian 
Steamship Company. 

Support of the bill was expressed by 
T. V. O'Connor, Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, and R. K. Smith, member of 
the Board. 


Others Expressing Views 


Questioning of the provisions of the 
| bill was voiced, however, by Thomas H. 
|Shepard, Brookline, Mass., representing 
the Shepard Steamship Company, who 
contended that it would not be favorable 
|to the small shipping companies, and by 
J. W. Chapman, New York City, vice 
president of the Grace Lines, who ex- 
pressed preference for “100 per cent reg- 
ulation,” and stated that he was fearful 
Fa rates that might result from the 
| “I want to see something done to save 
the intercoastal carriers from themselves,” 
|Chairman O'Connor said, adding that the 
present difficulties have resulted from con- 
| ention, among the various lines. 

Mr. Smith explained that the Shipping 
Board did not seek to force regulation on 
shipping companies, before they were 
|ready for it but that it appeared that the 
| recent rate war had done sufficient damage 
|to bring companies to a willingness for 
such regulation. 


Other Opponents 
Also opposed to the bill were H. R. 
| Duniway, New York City, representing the 
Intercoastal Lumber Shippers Association, 
{and Rene Clerc, Port Authority of New 
| Orleans, who sought inclusion also of con- 
tract carriers. Favor for the bill was ex- 
pressed by R. C. Fulbright, Houston, Tex., 
counsel for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and Frank Carnahan, Washifgton, 





Interstate Commerce Commission for “in- | 


trastate traffic, with resultant preference | 


May for dates ranging from May 2 to} 
May 11 in various sections of the country. | 
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Effort to Abolish 
The Farm Board 
Defeated in House 


Vinson Amendment Rejected 
By a Vote of 23 to 152 
In Debate on Independent 
Offices Supply Bill 


Attempt to Increase 


Funds Is Rejected 


Appropriations Are Approved 
For the Power, Radio and 
Trade Commissions and Oil 
Conservation Board 


The House debated without final action 





Jexecutiv by Joseph H. Beek, Chicago, | 


Favorable action on a resolution to per- 


attempt to detail them would require a/D. C., representing lumber retailers of 


study of the depression itself, to which 
Senator Robinson added that the findings 
even then could not be definite for the 
reason that the currency values, as re- 
flected by exchange quotations, changed 
from day to day. 

Senator Hull criticized America’s “high 
tariff policy” as having caused other na- 


mit certain States to sue the United States | 
for alleged direct taxes alleged to have 
been collected illegally during the Civil 
War period was urged Apgil 8 before a 
subcommitte of the House Gommittee on 
Judiciary. The measure (H. J. Res. 276) 
would give each State the right to sue 
in its own name and would provide for 
such a trial on the merits of any suit 
brought under the provisions of the res- 
olution. ; —— = 

Representative Hare (Dem.), of Saluda, | 
S. C., author of the bill, told the subcom- | D I t f 
mittee that the proposal was submitted due | eve opmen Oo 
to the enactment of certain provisions of 
revenue acts in the years covered by the 
bill which provided for the collection of 
a@ tax on several raw products produced 
in this country to be collected from the 
producer. 

He specifically named the tax which was 
placed on cotton, relating that the Reve- 
jnue Act of 1862 imposed a tax of one-half 
|cent per pound on raw cotton to be col- 
| lected from the producer. The other acts. 
he said, imposed a similar tax at differ- 
ent rates. He said that a similar method 
of taxation was provided for other com- 
modities under these revenue acts. 

Mr. Hare contended that this was a 
direct tax and therefore is invalid under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The amount involved is about $200,000,000, 
he said, and it is the purpose of his reso- 
lution to permit the States affected to 
have this question of constitutionality set- 
| tled in court, and if it is found that such 
|a tax was unconstitutional to give the 
States the right to submit claims for the 
amounts paid in under these provisions by 
their citizens. 

The matter to be decided by the Su- 
preme Court, he said, is whether this was 
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T= Federal Radio Commission may 
take from television some of its fre- 
quency allocations and give them to po- 
lice service in the not-far-distant future, 
it was stated orally at the Commission’ 
April & 

Anticipating the time when police 
radio service will play a major part 
in crime detection in every thickly popu- 
lated section of the United States, it 
was explained, the Commission is pre- 
paring to meet the situation with addi- 
tional frequencies for police use. If 
the service keeps growing as it has in 
the last two yeers, it was declared, it is 
“very likely” these additional frequen- 
cies will be needed within the next 
three or four years. 

The following additional information 
was made available by oral statements 
and in Commission records. 

There are now about 70 police broad- 
easting stations in operation, and at the 
present rate of growth, this number will 
exceed 100 by next year. With the pres- 
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leastern States. 


| B. C. Allen, director of the port of | 


| Stockton, Calif., and representing the ports 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., and Richmond, Va., 
described the bill as dangerous to small 
| ports and proposed various amendments 
t® protect their interests. He stated fur- 
ther that the bill was “somewhat im- 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Police Radio 


To Change Television Channels 


; ent number of stations, there is no 

| pressing need for additional frequencies, 
but as the system is installed in cities 
and other thickly populated areas in 
the future, the need may become acute. 
It is to meet this condition that the 
Commission is anticipating a realloca- 
tion of frequencies from television to 
police. 

The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 

| at St. Petersburg, Fla., in October, 1931, 
adopted a resolution asking the Com- 
mission for more frequencies for police 
service. Since the convention, the Com- 
mission has given the service one more 
channel,. feeling there is no need for 
more at this time. 

The Commission, however, realizes 
that with growth of the system, there 
is bound to be a need for more fre- 

; quencies. And at present it seems 

highly probable these frequencies will 


\ 
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the independent offices appropriation bill 
| (H. R. 10022) carrying appropriations ap- 
| proximating $986,000,000 for various inde- 
pendent Federal agencies throughout the 
session of April 8. 

The bill neared passage, with the hope 
of the leaders to send it to the Senate 
April 9. 
| The Farm Board, Federal Trade Com- 
| mission, Federal Radio Commission and 

other agencies were retained in the meas- 

ure approximately as reported to the 
| House by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

During the reading of the measure un- 
| der the five-minute rule two amendments 
| were adopted decreasing the total by $879,- 
| 370 and another adopted increasing the 
| Federal Trade Commission funds by $60,- 
{000 for immediate use. The decreases 
| were: $500,000 reduction by reducing the 
item for the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
Commission; and ‘$39,370 by striking out 
| the item for examination of postmasters 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Vote on Farm Board 

The effort to abolish the Federal Farm 
| Board was rejected in the House, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by a standing vote of 
| 23 ayes to 152 nays. 

The vote was on an amendment by 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., to strike out the item for 
the Farm Board and replace it with a 
provision that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be given $600,000 to be used in closing 
up the affairs of the Farm Board and in 
carrying on its activities. : 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, made a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground 
that it was not germane, but that was. 


overruled. 
Criticism of Board 


Mr. Vinson told the House that his 
amendment did not propose to change 
the provisions of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, but that it did propose to place 
the administration of that act under 
“someone who could administer it.’ He 
Suggested this would provide a method 
of economy and without harming any 
business or industry. 

He criticized the large salaries paid to 
officials of the Stabilization Corporation, 
and said that the Farm Board could force 
these salaries to be reduced. He said 
there are fewer farmers and lower prices 
paid for farm products now than there 
were before the Farm Board was created, 
adding that the purpose of the Board was 
to stabilize prices and aid agriculture. 

Objection to Procedure 

Several members, speaking in opposition 
to the amendment, declared it would be 
unwise to break up the Farm Board in 
this manner in an appropriation bill, and 
suggested that those opposed to the Board’s 
existence go before the House Committee 
on Agriculture and ask that body to study 
the matter and bring out a bill abolishing 
the Board. Representative Simmons 
(Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., suggested 
that no farmers have asked the Commit- 
tee to abolish the Farm Board, and that 
if the Board were not functioning prop- 
pet that is where the criticism would 
arise. 


| 





Expenditures of Board 

The House entered on a contest over 
appropriations for the Federal Farm 
Board as soon as it took up the 
independent offices bill. Under the bill 
as reported from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the House $1,000,000 is pro- 
posed for the salaries and expenses of 
the Federal Farm Board, with a provision 
that no part of this appropriation shall 
be used to pay any salary in excess of 
$12,000 a year, or any salary in excess 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


More Gold Is Placed 
‘Behind Reserve Notes 


| Treasury Data Shows Stronger 
Banking Structure 


Federal reserve notes, which make up 
more than 46 per cent of the money in 
circulation, became more and more heavily 
backed with gold during the last five 
weeks, and the country’s banking struc- 
ture has continued to be strengthened, 
according to oral and statistical informa- 
tion made available April 8 at the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Reports that the United States would 
abandon the gold standard are “ridicu- 
lous,” it was stated orally at the Treas- 
ury Department, and attention was called 
to the steady increase in gold _ stocks, 
amounting to $46,000,000, which has gone 
on since March 2. Meanwhile, this tend- 
ency, together with remedial legislation 
and declining totals of money outstand- 
ing, have helped the banks, it was said. 
Additional information was supplied as 
follows: : 

Out of the $5,459,311,800 in circulation 
on March 31, $2,214,000,000 was in coins 
or in paper currency which is backed 
practically dollar for dollar by coin or 
bullion. Another $2,545,912.997 was in_ 
Federal reserve notes. More than $4,759,- 
000,000 of the $5,459,000,00, therefore, was 
in currency backed dollar for dollar or 
supported by more than 75 per cent gold. 

Federal reserve notes, the most popular 
currency medium, had  $2,837,570,000 in 
collateral behind them on April 6, the 
latest statistics show, and 76 per cent of 
this collateral is the Federal 
Board gold fund, gold and gold certifi- 
cates. The rest is eligible paper. Legal re- 
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Larger Quarters — 


To Hasten Work 
Of Patent Office 


Removal to Building of De- 
:, partment of Commerce 
« Expected to Promote Ac- 

tivity of Capital and Labor 








Since great delay in acting upon patents 
may retard the employment of capital and | 
labor, the formal opening, April. 11, of 
adequate quarters for the Patent Office in 
the new building of the Department of 
Commerce is oz obv:ous importance and {| 
becomes en event that will benefit the 
Nation, according to a statement issued 
by the official committee in charge of the 
function. 

The United States produces about two- 
thirds of the world’s patentable inventions, 
it is pointed out, and the value of Patent 
Office work to American welfare is inesti- 
mable. The method of issuing patents, it 
is stated, is now considerably more in- 
volved than it was in the early days of the 
Republic. 

Development of System 


The following information regarding 
the Patent Office and the American patent 
system was made available in the state- 
ment. 

The first patent was granted an July 31, 
1790, to Samuel Hopkins on a method for 
making “pot and pear! ashes.” 

The year 1836, as a result of an in- 
vestigation started by Senator John Rug- 
gles, of Maine, marks an epoch in patent} 
history. The changes which were en- 
acted were so sweeping as to amount to| 
the establishment of a system of patent 
law and practice that was without prece- 
dent in all history. 

The requirement that preliminary ex- 
aminations be made threw the burden of 
determining patentability upon the Pat- 
ent Office, and provided, for the first time | 
in any country, an adequate means of pro- 
tecting the irghts of inventors by giving 
letters patent a prima facie standing of 
validity. 

Patent Office Building Authorized 


These changes were accompanied by au- 
thorization for an increased Patent Office 
force, the office of Commissioner of Pat- 
ents and a bill for construction of a Pat- 
ent Office building. The erection of the 
Patent Office building, which has just been 
evacuated, is a rather amazing example 
ef foresight. In 1836 there was no indi- 
cation that the ensuing 95 years would 
witness a flood of about 1,790,000 patents. 

In this same year in which the new 
building was authorized fire completely 
destroyed the Patent Office with all its 
models and records. 

The Patent Office was added to the De- 
partment of the Interior when that de- 
partment was created in 1849. By 1870, 
revisions, amendments and consolidations 
of patent law had become cumbersome. 
By this time it had become traditional 
that increases in the force always lagged 
far behind the requirements. The number | 
of patents granted each year was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds and had reached 
the rate of about 13,000. 


Second Fire in 1877 


A second disastrous fire occurred in 
1877, destroying the model halls in two 
wings and 100,000 models. 

By 1898 the growth of Patent Office 
business had reach the point where even 
the remarkable foresight responsible for 
Patent Office building became outdated. 

It was not until 1922 that reasonable 
provison was made for catching up with 
the work and it was until this year that 
modern, adequate quarters were provided. 
Between 1922 and the present date there 
have been several increases and improve- 
ments concerning personnel. 

The Patent Office, now under the De- 
partment of Commerce instead of the 
‘Department of the Interior, is taking care 
of about 80,000 applications and 120,000 
mended applications yearly. Sales of 
copies of patents alone amount to about 
22,000 per day—7,000,000 a year. Exam- 
ining divisions, on the average, are about 
five months behind in passing on appli- 
cations, a decided improvement over the 
last few years. 
~The value of Patent Office work tc 
American welfare is inestimable. Our 
whole commercial structure is vitally in- 
volved in the efficiency of this organiza- 
tion. The volume of trade and business 
that is based upon patent rights and upon 
goods produced by machines and devices 
covered by letters patent makes up by 
far the greater part of our interchange 
of goods. 

Great delay in passing upon a patent 
may strongly affect both capital and labor, 
which might otherwise be gainfully em- 
ployed in the interim. The importance, 
then, of the final success in efforts prop- 
erly to house the Patent Office becomes 
obvious. Industry, science, business and 
the public at large are all involved, and 





|retary of State, there is nothing either in 
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Service as Elector 


By State Officers 





Attorney General of Minnesota 
Construes Restrictions on 
Eligibility 

St. Paul, Minn., April &. 
Except as to the Governor and the Sec- 


the State Constitution or in the Consti- 
tution of the United States or in the laws 


of Minnesota which prohibits the same | 


person being a candidate for a presiden- 
tial elector and also a candidate for a 
State office, according to a ruling of At- 
torney General Henry N. Benson. 

The exceptions made with respect to 
the Governor and the Secretary of State 
result, it is explained in the Attorney 
General’s opinion, because of their partici- 
pation in the process of choosing presi- 
dential electors. In view of statutory pro- 





By John 


| The bill to establish the Federal home 
{loan banks is the only piece of major re- 
lief legislation submitted to Congress three 
|months ago that has not yet come to a 
vote. Large-scale industry, commerce, and 
agriculture—the railroads, the banks, the 
factories, and the farmers—have been bul- 
| warked by Federal credit. 

Behind the homeless, foodless, and job- 
less is mobilized the Nation’s generosity. 
Only the home’ owner remains entirely 
dependent on his own resources. And | 
throughout the country mortgages con- 





visions relating to the dutiés and the two 
officers in electing presidential electors, 
neither may with propriety be a candidate 
for election as a presidential elector, it 
was stated. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides in Article 2, Section 1, Clause 2, 
it is noted, that no Senator or Representa- 
tive or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States shall 
be appointed an elector. 


Ill Effects of Coffee 


Not Proven, Asserts 





Child Health Report. 


Displacement of Milk 


Diet Is Most Serious Fault 
Determined by Study of 
Nutrition 





Moderate use of coffee or other caf- 
feine beverages is regarded by a majority 
of nutritionists and physiologists as harm- 
less or possibly beneficial to the body, ac- 
cording to the report on “Nutrition,” just 
made public by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

However, the report asserts, whether a 
constant use of the caffeine beverages is 
“harmful, harmless, or merely indifferent” 
is a debated question. 

“There is as yet no evidence for the 
belief that coffee contributes to high blood 
presure, or to arteriosclerosis, or that it 
causes injury to the kidneys,” says the 
report, which is the result of studies by 
the Committee on Nutrition as part of 
the investigation of the Committee on 
Growth and Development, of which Ken- 
neth D. Blackfan, M. D., is Chairman, 


Tolerance Theory Cited 
It is pointed out, however, that “there 


|is fairly unanimous agreement that ex- 


cessive amounts are definitely injurious 
and that even moderate indulgence is 
contra-indicated in neurotic or nervous 
individuals, and in certain pathological 
conditions.” 

The following additional information 
was taken from that part of the report 
treating caffeine beverages: 

Both coffee and tea, the report states, 
“are generally regarded as bad for chil- 
dren.” However, “no experimental evi- 
dence is available to show the extent” 
to which the effects on adults apply to 
children. From studies revealing how 
much coffee children may have, it was 
found that quite a large number drink 
coffee. 

By the setting up of a “tolerance” for 
the drug through moderate and gradual 
indulgence, some workers believe that the 
stimulating effects are minimized. The 
apparent superb health of certain racial 
groups accustomed to coffee from their 
earliest childhood would tend to suggest 
the possibility of the “tolerance” theory. 


Replacement of Milk 

At any rate, it is probable that the most 
serious effect of the use of coffee and 
tea by children is their tendency to re- 
place milk and thus to deprive the diet 
of important food materials, especially 
calcium and phosphorus. It would seem, 
therefore, that in practical health work, 
although education concerning the un- 
suitability of coffee and tea for children 
should continue, the emphasis should be 
Placed on the positive aspect which 
teaches the importance of milk and other 
essential foods in the diet, rather than 
on the negative one of excluding coffee. 
Experience has shown that if the essen- 
tial foods are adequate, coffee and tea 
will almost automatically be reduced, if 
not eliminated. 


In respect to adults, there is reasonble 


agreement concerning certain physiological 
effects that may be expected to follow the 





the occasion becomes an event that will 
reflect beneficially upon the Nation at a 
time when the Nation is extremely thirsty 
for influences favorable to its welfare. 
Principles of American System 

The average citizen takes for granted 
that an inventor is entitled to his own 
invention; but this principle was not at 
all in general acceptance in 1836 and it 
is not applied today in several countries. 


Some systems require a yearly tax, which | 


may increase disastrously. Failure to pay 
means cancellation of the patent. Some 
Systems put the patent fees so high that 
they are prohibitive to the man of small 
means. ; 

The best of the foreign systems are 
modeled largely on our own; but the 
United States had a tremendous time ad- 
vantage before other countries realized the 
seed fundamentals of a sound patent 
aw. 

These fundamentals, as proven by. our 
own system, are three: The preliminary 
examination which gives patents a stand- 
ing in court; reasonable fees within the 
reach of the average wage earner, and 
the principle that a patent completes the 
inventor’s responsibility to the Govern- 
ment. 

Our patents are valid for 17 years and 
the inventor may throw it away, sell it, 
or forget it. He pays no taxes, does not 


have to manufacture, and has no further | 


rules to comply with. 
Proposed Reforms in System 
There is sometimes a great deal of com- 
motion about patent “reform” and injus- 


tice to inventors in our system. The sys- | 


tem is not perfect and it undoubtedly has 
minor defects which can be corrected from 
time to time to meet changing conditions. 
But the fundamentals of our system are 
sound. 

Among the suggested reforms that are 
being discussed at present are: 

Creation of a supreme court to replace 
the district courts which, it is claimed, 
now sometimes return opposite decisions; 

Limitation of the time during which the 
substance of a patent application remains 
secret; 

Speeding of patent office machinery to 
cut down the present average of about 
five months’ delay before an application 


can come to the attention of the ex-| 


aminers; 
Increased pay and promotion system for 
tent office employes to prevent the 
eavy turnover in trained men who leave 
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ingestion of caffeine in moderate amounts. 
These are a cardiac stimulation with 
peripheral dilatation of the blood vessels, 


an increased vetnilation of the lungs, an 


elevation of the basal metabolic rate, a 


considerable diuresis, a rise in uric acid 
production, and a nervous and mental 
stimulation with its accompanying mani- 
festations. 


| jury, 
themselves. 
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Accidents—(P 6--c 2) (P 8--c 1). 


Agriculture—-(P 1--c 1, 2, 7) (P 3--c 2) 
Automotive Industry—(P 1--c 1) 
(P 5--c 7). 
Aviation—(P 3--c 3) (P 6--c 1, 2, 7) 
(P 8--c 6). 
Banking—(P 2--c 3) (P 7--c 1, 5, 7). 
Books-Publications—(P 5--c 7). 
Census—(P 6--c 3). 
Civil Service—(P 3--c 2). 
Communications—(P 6--c 5). 
Congress—(P 1--c 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
(P 2--c 5, 6, 7) 
(P 3--c 1, 4, 5) (P 5--c 5, 6) 
(P 6--c 1, 7). 
Construction—(P 5--c 3) (P 6--c 1). 
Courts: Court Decisions—(P 2--c 6) 
(P 4--c 1, 2, 4, 5, 7) (P 5--c 1, 6) 
(P 6--c 2). 
Current Law—(P 4--c 5). 
Education—(P 3--c 7). 
Elections—(P 2--c 2). 


(P 7--c 4). 
Finance—(P 1--c 4, 7) (P 7--c 6). 
Fire Loss—(P 5--c 1). 

Foreign News—(P 1--c 4) (P 2--c 5) 

(P 3--c 2, 3, 5) (P 6--c 7) (P 7--c 5) 
Foreign Relations—(P 2--c 4). 
Foreign Trade—(P 1--c 1, 5). 
| Government—(P 3--c 4). 
| Government Personnel—(P 2--c 7), 
| Inland Waterways—(P 6--c 7). 
Insurance—(P 4--c 2) (P 5--c 1, 6, 7 
| (P 8--c 5). 
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It is believed by perhaps the majority 
|of workers that normal adults may in- 
dulge in moderate amounts without in- 
or possibly even with benefit to 
Others believe that the con- 
tinued use of the drug, even in mod- 
erate amounts, may have a deleterious ef- 
fect, especially upon the nervous system. 





Federal Finance—(P 1--c 7) (P 3--c 1) 


tinue to be foreclosed in thousands, fam- 
ilies to lose their life savings and their 
lroofs at the same time, and people who 
jhave invested their savings in property 
{or in mortgages are in want. Instances 
are not wanting in which home ownership 
has even been penalized and relief re- 
fused to people who have homes on which 
they cannot cash in but who are other- 
wise in need. 

Extensive hearings on the bill submitted 
to aid the home owners have been held 
in both houses of Congress, The argu- 
ments for the bill presented at these hear- 
ings can be brought under four main} 
heads. It is claimed that the proposed 
home loan discount banks will: 


1. Prevent a disastrous blow to home 
ownership in the present emergency. 

2, Help to break the economic deadlock. | 

3. Protect and increase home ownership 
in the future. 

4. Give the same protection and insur- 
;ance to $15,000,000,000 worth of home- 
financing that is now given to all com- | 


mercial, industrial and _ agricultural 
financing. ° 
Methods of Financing 


The Nation’s Homes 


To understand the arguments we must 
understand how the Nation’s homes are fi- 
nanced and how the proposed home loan 
discount banks would function. The home 
financing of the country is done princi- 
pally by the building and loan associ- 
ations, which have different names in 
different sections of the country, by sav- 
ings banks and trust companies, by in- 
surance companies, and by private indi- 
viduals, for whom commercial banks and 
mortgage brokers act as agents. 

Loans are of two types—straight loans, 
which generally run from one to five years 
and are then due in full, and amortized 
loans, which generally are reduced by 
monthly payments over a period of 8 to 15 
years, so that at the end of their term 
they are paid up in full, principal and 
interest. These long-term, amortized 
loans are made almost solely by the build- 
ing and loan organizations and some in- 
surance companies; practically all of the 
' business of savings banks, trust companies, 
the majority of insurance companies, and 
private individuals is in straight loans, 
most of them for short terms. 

With the exception of the insurance 
companies all the organized institutions 
engaged in home financing at the present 
time of economic distress lack cash, and 


them can borrow. Institutions with funds 
are not willing to tie them up in the 
long-term loans necessary for home-fi- 
nancing business and there exists no 


}even greater. 


no matter how sound their assets, few of | 
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Creation of Federal System 
To Aid Home Financing Urged | { ayit 





Executive of President’s Conference Tells of 
Need for Discount Banks 


M. Gries 


Executive Secretary of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 


home mortgage loan, provided the unpaid 
principal does not exceed $15,000. 

In short, then, the purpose of the dis- 
count banks is to create a reservoir of 
credit against which the home-financing 
institutions of the country can draw at any 
time. 

I.—Emergency Relief to Home Owners. 

To consider now the arguments in favor 
of the proposed banks. It is said that 
they will help the home owners at pres- 
ent in trouble. There are many such. Of 
the $9,000,000,000 worth or mortgages held 
by the building and loan associations of 
the country, 10 per cent, or $900,000,000 
worth, are estimated by Philip Lieber, 
vice president of the United States Build- 
ing & Loan League, to be in trouble, and, 
according to this same authority, the per- 
centage of straight loans in difficulty is| 


The phrase “in difficulty” signifies, of 
course, that the home owner is, for the 
time being at least, unable to meet the 
payments on principal or interest or both 
on his mortgage. All these loans are, 
therefore, potential foreclosures, but that 
does not mean, by any stretch of words, | 
that all or even a majority of such home 
owners are permanently insolvent, or that 
they bought homes beyond their normal 
ability to pay for. 

It means for those..whose mortgages are 
held by the building and loan associations 
that a reduction of income has reduced 
their capacity to pay. The way out for 
most such home owners is to give them 
a new mortgage on an extended-time, 
reduced-payment basis—to make it pos- 
sible for them to pay less per month. In 
fact, in view of the almost universal re- 
duction in wages and income, a large por- 
tion of the home-financing of the last five 
years will have to be done over on this 
basis. But the butlding and loan associ- 
ations can’t do this and still meet the 
demands of their stockholders and de- 
positors for cash—unless some means are 
found to enable them to borrow money. 


Expected Renewals Are 
Sometimes Withheld 


Thousands of owners wnose homes carry 
straight mortgages are in still a different 
position. While perfectly able to meet 
their interest charges as in the past, their 
mortgages are coming due and the ex- 
pected renewal is denied them. Thus home 
owners with equities in their properties as 
high or higher than 50 per cent and with 
secure incomes are, in hundreds of re- 
ported instances, threatened with fore- 
closure. . 

The difficulty is that holders of these | 
mortgages cannot or will not renew them. | 
With their despositors calling for cash 
many banks and trust companies have to 
liquidate every possible asset. Others are | 
unwilling to continue carrying mortgages 
whose value have been reduced by the 
aggravated number of foreclosures. This is 
a vicious circle. Refusal to renew causes 
foreclosures and foreclosures result in re- 
fusals to renew. 

Under the circumstances such home 
owners in increasing numbers have 
turned to the building and loan groups for 
refinancing, only to discover that these in- 
stitutions have no funds,to lend. A few 
telegrams from representative building 
and loan institutions will show how seri- 








agency for discounting mortgage paper. 
To create such an agency is the purpose 
of the Federal home loan banks bill, 


Proposed Organizations 


Of Regional Banks 


The bill proposes to set up under Fed- 
eral control 12 regignal discount banks. 
The capital stock of each regional bank 
is not to be less than $5,000,000 and is 
to be subscribed by the financing insti- 
tutions in each region that are accepted 
as members. Those eligible for member- 
ship as the bill is now phrased include: 
Building and loan associations, coopera- 
tive banks, and homestead associations; 
Savings banks, trust companies, and other 
banks; and insurance companies. The 
United States Treasury shall 
such part of the minimum capital of the 





members. Provision is made for the re- 
tirement of these Treasury shares so that 
the banks will eventually be owned wholly 
by the members. 

In principle the operation of the banks 
boils down to this: The home-financing 
institutions of the country will pool sound 
mortgages with their regional discount 
banks and the discount banks will sell 
bonds to the public on the strength of 
these underlying securities on a basis of 
about one-fourth to one-third of the ap- 
praised value of the property. These 
bonds will be as secure as Government 
bonds and will not need to pay higher 
than 4% per cent, if that. 

The member banks will be able to bor- 
row money from their discount banks at a 
rate certainly no higher than 5% per 
cent, if that. 

The member banks will be able to bor- 
row money from their discount banks at 
a rate certainly no higher than 5% per 
cent. That will leave at least 1 per cent 
for expenses and to help pay interest 
charges on the capital stock of the dis- 
count banks. The amount which mem- 


cent of the unpaid principal of an amor- 
tized, long-term mortgage, or at 50 per 
cent of the unpaid principal of any other 
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subscribe | 


Equality at Geneva 


home loan banks as is not subscribed by | 


ber banks may borrow is fixed at 60 per} 


ous this situation is. 

From the San Antonio Building and 
Loan Association, San Antonio, Texas: “No 
money in San Antonio for refinancing. 
Six hundred homes in our city have been 
or are being foreclosed, most of which 
might have been saved had we had home | 
Ioan bank bill.” 

From the Keystone State Building and 
Loan Association, Pittsburgh: “Insurance 
companies, banks, trust companies have 
practically withdrawn from mortgage field. 
In addition, they are calling for payment 
of all mortgages now due. We have hun- 
dreds of applications for refinancing, etc., 
and must have some method of relieving 
home owners. Failure to provide relief 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 








For Women Is Asked 


Mr. Stimson Urged to Present 
Question to the League 


A delegation of the National Woman’s 
Party calied on the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, April 5 and presented | 
a resolution requesting him to urge the 
League of Nations to reyerse itself on its 
present stand regarding women. . 


The delegation included Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, national chairman of the National 
Woman's Party; Miss Elsie Hill, Connecti- 
cut State Chairman; Miss Maud Younger, 
Congressional Chairman; Miss Margaret 
Luers, chairman of students council; Miss 
Mary Dean Powell, and Mrs. Maud Brad- 
bury. 

A statement issued by the délegation 
following their visit fotlows in full text: 

The delegation presented to Secretary 
Stimson the following resolution, which 
had been adopted at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party in Washington, 
April 4: 


Whereas, the United States Government re- 
fused to be a party to the Convention on 
Nationality adopted by The Hague Conference 
for the Codification of International Law 
called by the League of Nations in 1930, be- 
cause it was based on inequality, which con- 
vention is destined to form part of the code 
of law to be applied by the World Court; and 

Whereas, the@Department of State has three 
times officially stated its disapproval of this 
convention; first, through its chief delegate to 
The Hague Conference; secondly, through the 
State Department's press communique of 
April 15, 1930; thirdly, in the Secretary of 
State's letter of June 23, 1931, to the Secretary 
General of the League; and 

Whereas, American women have joined with 
the women of the world in demanding from 
the League the submission of a new conven- 
| tion based on equality; and 
| Whereas, the League authorities have so far 
| Opposed all efforts by women to secure sub- 
| mission of this new convention; and are, in- 
| Stead, pressing for ratifications of the exist- 
| ing, unfair, convention; and 
| Whereas, the situation has so alarmed the 
friends of equality that the National Woman’s 
Party has sponsored the reservation to United 
States’ entry into the World Court, which 
reservation is now before the Foreign Rela- 
; tions Committee of the Senate and which 
provides that our entrance shall be condi- 








tional upon repudiation of this unequal con- 
vention. 
| Therefore, be it resolved that we, members 


of the National Woman's Party and friends | 


| of equality, assembled on April 4, 1932, in the 
| Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C.. do most 
earnestly and warmly approve the action 
| taken by the Department of State on behalf 
of our Government, and do especially com- 
| mend Secretary of State Stimson for his ad- 
|mirable defense of equality for men and 
| women in their nationality rights; and be it 
| Further resolved, that we call upon the 
Secretary of State to make known to the 
authorities of the League of Nations, the pro- 
| found dissatisfaction of American men and 





Bill to Penalize 


y of Prison 


Employes Asked 


House Group Submits Plan 


Recommended by Depart- 
ment of Justice After 
Recent Outbreak 


Acting upon the recommendation of the 
Department of Justice, as a sequel to the 
recent outbreak at the Leavenworth, 
(Kansas) penitentiary, the House has just 
received from the Committee on Judiciary 
a favorable report on the Sumnérs bill 
(H. R. 10640), providing for punishment of 
crimes and omissions of duty of Federal 
prison employes in respect to mutinies, 
riots and escapes of prisoners in Federal 
penal institutions. 

The bill awaits the action of the House. 
A memorandum prepared at the Depart- 
ment of Justice by the Director of the Bu- 


| reau of Prisons, Sanford Bates, and for- 


warded by the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell, to the House Committee and 
embodied in the Committee’s report just 
made public, follows in full text: 


Need of Legislation 


“Before May 14, 1930, when the bill to 
establish to Prison Bureau was approved, 
there was no statutory provision making 
it a crime to escape from a penal insti- 
tution or to introduce contraband therein. 

“Section 9 of that act (ch. 274, 46 Stat. 
325) imposed a penalty of not more than 
five years for an escape. Section 10 pen- 
alizes anyone who procures or connives 
at an escape to a term not exceeding 
three years. Section 11 provifies a pun- 
ishment of not more than 10 years for 
the introduction or attempted introduction 
of any narcotic drug, weapon, or other 
contraband article or thing. 

“In drafting section 11 the framers of 
this legislation had in mind more par- 
ticularly narcotic drugs, knives, files, etc. 
It took the recent daririg break at the 
Leavenworth Penitentiary to bring to the 
Prison Bureau the proper realization of 
the seriousness of the presences of fire- 
armis in an institution. Six revolvers were 
purchased at a second-hand store in 
Joliet, Ill., hidden in a barrel of shoe paste 
and smuggled into the institution, A few 
days afterwards seven long-term despera- 
does possessed themselves of these wea- 
pons, forced their way from the institu- 
tion, taking the warden and others as 
hostages. It was only by a miracle that 
the warden’s life was saved, he having 
been shot at close range by one of the 
convicts. 


Serious Trouble Averted 


“Although these seven men are all ac- 
counted for, three of them being dead at 
their own hands and the other four back 
in prison, the institution narrowly avoided 
a@ very serious disorder. If these inmates 
had been balked in their attempt to force 
the outer gate, with\ the dynamite they 
had in their possession they could have 
done great damage to the institution and 
incited a riot in which there would doubt- 
_ have been bloodshed and possibly loss 
of life. 

“It seems to the Department that any 
man who lends himself to any part of a 
plot to smuggle firearms into a prison 
can do so with but one thought in mind, 
namely, with the purpose of murdering 
whoever stands between the criminal and 
the accomplishment of their desires. 

The many prisoners of the gangster 
types have large sums of money at their 
command and not infrequgently attempts 
are made to bribe or influence guards or 
other low-paid personnel in the institu- 
tion. This is shown in the recent break. 
It is not uncommon to discover that active 
assistance is only too likely to be ren- 
dered criminals desiring to escape from 
accomplices on the outside. Whoever fur- 
nishes firearms for an escaped convict is 
a potential murderer and whenever a 
guard or an employe directly or indirectly 
assists or connives at an escape, he not 
only is guilty of a very serious breach of 
his duty, but he is leaving his fellow em- 
ployes and the public open to a particu- 
larly desperate and dangerous kind of 
attach. 

“The penalty for the acts described in 
the bill now being presented by the De- 
partment of Justice should ‘be the maxi- 
mum penalty rather than those which are 
possible under the existing law.” 


Changes Made in Bill 


The Committee struck out of the bill 
reference to suppression of “rebellion” and 
“insurrection.” The bill as thus revised 
and approved by the Committee and rec- 
ompentes to the House follows in full 
ext: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person em- 
ployed at any Federal penal or correctional 
institution as an officer or employe of the 
United States, who refuses or willfully and 
knowingly fails to perform any iawful duty 
of his office or employment in the preven- 
tion or suppression of any riot, or attempt to 
escape on the part of any prisoner or prisoners 
confined in such institution; or any such of- 
ficer or employe or any other person who in- 
stigates, connveis at willfully with any other 
person or persons to cause any mutiny, riot, or 
escape at such penal or correctional instiution; 
or any such officer or employe or any other 
person who, without the knowledge or con- 
segt of the warden or superintendent of such 
institution, conveys or causes to be conveyed 
into such institution, or from place to place 
within such institution, or knowingly aids or 
assists therein, any tool, device, or substance 
designed to cut, abrade, or destroy the ma- 
terials, or any part thereof, of which any 
building or buildings of such institution are 
constructed, or any other substance or thing 
designed to injure or destroy any building 
or buildings, or any part thereof, of such in- 
stitution; or who conveys or causes to be 
conveyed into such institution, or from place 
to place within such institution, or aids or 
assists therein, or who conspires with any 
other person or persons to convey or cause 
to be conveyed into such institution, or from 
place to place within such institution, any 
firearm, weapon, explosive, or any lethal or 
poisonous gas, or any other substance or 
thing designed to kill. injure, or disable any 
Officer, agent, employe, or inmate thereof, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for life 
or for any term of years, at the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts in conflict 
herewith are hereby repealed. 





German Postal Service 
Makes Store Deliveries 


The German Post Office inaugurated a 
delivery service for department stores late 
in. February that is proving an efficient 
method of utilizing surplus trucks and 
other facilities, according to a report from 
Vice Consul C. W. Gray, Berlin. 


call at the stores for packages and deliver 
}them to the customers. This service is 
;done at a charge equavalent to 4% cents 


|for prepaid packages and 71-7 cents for 
Cc. O. D. packages. This is considered a 


| each. 





women with the League’s opposition to re- 
| consideration of this question; and further 
| call upon the Secretary of State to continue 
the distinguished and superb leadership which 
he has begun in this matter by using his 
| good offices to persuade the League of Na- 


| the Secretary of State 


before he sails for 
Geneva, 


Erfurt of about 135,000 population. 


operating costs.—(Issued by the Depart- 


ment of Committee.) 


The parcel post trucks of the post office 


|very favorable rate, as under the former | 
System the cost was about 141-3 cents | 


According to the report, the service was 
started because the post office has a part 
of its rolling stock laid up, and frequently 
the rest of the trucks were operating with 
|only about half a capacity load. For this | 
reason, it is said that the department store 
delivery service is looked upon as a valu- 
able supplement to the parcel post service. 

The rates quoted are for the one of 

is | 
|pointed out that the rates in other cities | 
| tions to permit submission to governments of |may be somewhaf different because of a! 


| 4 . 
|a new nationality convention based on equal- | n ber of fa s having a bearing on 
| ity; and that this resolution be presented to am ft ctor g s 
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Relief Law Valid 


In Pennsylvania 





State Supreme Court Sustains 
Measure Which Governor 
Failed to Sign 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 8. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, vot- 
ing 4 to 3, yesterday sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the Talbot Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act passed at the special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

The majority opinion held that the 
subject matter of the legislation was 
within the Governor’s call for the session 
and that the Governor can not control 
or dictate to the Legislature, which was 
held to be a free agent. 

The Talbot Act, which appropriates 
$10,000,000 for poor relief, became a law 
without the Governor's signature. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot and the Attorney General, 
William A. Schnader, contended that it 
was unconstitutional. A dissenting opin- 
ion by Justice Simpson, concurred in by 
—"* Drew and Linn, agreed with this 
view. 





Circulars Criticizing 
Effort to Cut Federal 
Funds Are Protested 


Investigation of Organiza- 
tions Responsible for 
Such Literature Asked by 
Representative Collins 





Protest against circulars which he said 
have been mailed over the country by 
“The Citizens National Safety Committee,” 
condemning efforts by Congress to reduce 
Army, Navy, and other Government ex- 
penditures, was made in the House by 
Representative Collins (Dem.), of Me- 
ridian, Miss., April 7. 

Mr. Collins said that organizations are 
endeavoring by false propaganda to pre- 
vent Congress from doing its duty to over- 
taxed and overburdened American citi- 
zens, It is time, he said, that Congress 
investigate such propagandist organiza- 
tions and announced he is introducing a 
resolution for that purpose. 

“During the last few days,” he said, “a 
number of my Army friends have brought 
to my attention two circulars that are 
being mailed over the country by an or- 
ganization styling itself ‘The Citizens Na- 
tional Safety Committee.’ Both circulars 
vigorously condemn efforts by Congress 
to reduce, governmental expenditures, 
especially those reductions that pertain to 
the War and Navy establishments. 

“The principal circular begins by say- 
ing that the alleged members of this Com- 
mittee have the finest brand of patriotism. 
It then names certain organizations, such 
as the American Jewish Congress, the 


ishment, Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, Methodist Federation 
for Social Service, World Peace Commis- 
sion, and a number of other societies and 
asociations whose chief purpose is the set- 
tlement of international disputes by peace- 
ful methods which organizations the cir- 
cular brands as “pacifist, war-resister, 
atheist, socialist, communist, un-American, 
and anti-American.’ 

“This is just another drive inspired by 
propagandists in Washington to milk the 
unsuspecting people back home and to 
flood Congress with meaningless mail,” 
Mr. Collins told the House. “Members may, 
therefore, expect to get letters hatched by 
this organization and mailed over the 
country.” 





Naval Reserve Cruises 
Ordered Discontinued 


Training cruises for the Naval Reserve 
will be discontinued during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1932, except for mem- 
bers of the aviation branch, under orders 
just issued by the Navy Department, it 
was stated orally April 8. The decom- 
missioning of five old ships also was said 
to have been ordered. A savings of $516,- 
000 in the fiscal year will be effected; this 
being the purpose of the order, it was 
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Proper Training * 


Of Women for 
Positions Sought 


Employed Married Women 
Increased 200 Per Cent in 
30 Years, Civil Service 


Commissioner Dell Says 








Columbus, Miss., April 8.—The number 
of employed married women increased 200 
per cent in the last 30 years, Jessie Dell, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
pointed out here today before the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, in explain- 
ing the importance of the proper training 
of women to hold positions. 

All women gainfully employed, she said, 
imcreased in number during this period by 
100 per cent, as compared to an aggregate 
increase of but 67 per cent in the total 


number of both women and men gainfully 
working. 
Urges Training for Work 

“Women must or will work for an in- 
come or to serve the public, and they 
should be trained for their highest devel- 
opment,” she asserted. Her address fol- 
lows in part: 

“When we discuss the employment of 
women, and the training of women for 
employment, we are not dealing with 
theories but with facts. In the past 30 
years the number of persons gainfully 
employed; that is, employed outside the 
home, in the Uniteg States increased 67 
per cent. In that period the number of 
women gainfully employed increased more 
than 100 per cent, and the number of 
married women so employed increased 200 
per cent. 

“The questions of whether women 
should or should not be employed outside 
the home and whether it is a good or a 
bad thing for married women to engage 
in business, in government, or in the 
sciences and professions, are, therefore, 
not the most important ones. For 
whether we will or no, the number of 
women and the number of married women 
who are régularly employed in the United 
States is steadily increasing. 

Advises Equality in Training 

“I have never heard what I regarded 
as a sound argument against the employ- 
ment of women or of married women. But 
on the basis of the facts alone, we may 
logically contend that our boys and our 
girls should be equally trained for busi- 
ness, for government, for the arts, the 
sciences, and the professions. That is 
the important point. Women must or will 
work for an income or to serve the pub- 
lic, and they should be trained for their 
higher development. 

“The positions held by women under the 
Federal Government are by no means 
confined to the lower levels. The number 
of women appointed to the higher grades 


,of administrative positions and to posi- 
|tions requiring technical, professional, or 


American League to Abolish Capital Pun- | scientific training is growing rapidly. 


“The same is true outside the Govern- 
ment service. The fact that several thou- 
sand women are now holding positions of 
postmaster under the Federal Government 
is a direct indication of their growing 
importance in private business, for the 
Civil Service Commission’s basis of rating 
for postmasterships is largely business 
training and experience.” 





Executive Officer Named 
For Federal Realty Board 


The designation of Lieut. Col. Edward 
M. Offiey, of the Army, to be vice chair- 
man and executive of the Federal Real 
Estate Board, was announced in a circu- 
lar letter issued April 4 by the Federal 
Coordinating Service. The letter was 
signed by T. T. Craven, Chief Coordinator. 
It explained that Lieut. Col. Offley re- 
places Col. Llewellyn W. Oliver, of the 
Army, who has been reassigned as Assist- 
ant Chief Coordinator. 





Representative Bachmann 
Elected as Minority Whip 


The House Committee on Committees at 
a meeting, April 8, elected Representative 
Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va., as 
whip of the minority of the House. 
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Better Protection. 
Extended to Game 
By Alaskan Laws 


Closed Seasons Established 
On Bag Limits Reduced 
For Preservation of Cer- 
tain Types of Animals 





Establishment of closed seasons and 
reduced bag limits on certain game in 
Alaska or parts of that Territory, and 
extensions of the season or establishment 
of open seasons on certain other animals 
in some districts were announced, April 8, 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

An open season on beaver was an- 
nounced for 1933 in some regions of the 
Territory, and the open season on fox, 
lynx, mink, land otter and weasel was 
lengthened for one district. Changes in 
regulations were made to conserve moun- 
tain sheep, moose, buffalo, brown and 
grizzly bears and some other animals, 

The statement follows in full text: 

New Alaska game and fur regulations 
to become effective July 1, 1932, have been 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as Alaska Game Commission Circu- 
lar No. 9, entitled “Laws and Regulations 
Relating to Game, Land Fur-bearing Ani- 
mals, and Birds in Alaska,” issued April 2. 

Changes in Regulations 


The new regulations, submitted through 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, were ap- 
proved by Secretary Hyde on March 19. 
The outstanding changes are as follows: 

To prevent undue depletion of moun- 
tain sheep on the Kenai Peninsula, the 
nonresident bag limit on these animals is 
reduced from two rams per hunter to 
one. The bag limit of two rams for a 
resident was not changed. 

For the conservation of moose, an area 
closed to the taking of these animals has 
been established on the northeastern part 
of the Kenai Peninsula. This sanctuary 
consists of the area lying north of Skilak 
Lake and Kenai River and west of the 
Chickaloon River and the National Forest 
boundary. ; 

An area consisting of one mile on the 
east side of Richardson Highway and most 
of the land between the highway and 
the Delta River on the west side has been 
closed to all hunting. Wounding of sev- 
eral buffalo near McCarty late last Fall 
led residents of that vicinity to petition 
the Alaska Game Commission for a closed 
area in the region where these animals 
range, and the new regulation was made 
in response to this appeal. 

Limit On Nonresident Bag 

As a result of some unwarranted killing 
of jlarge brown and grizzly bears, a limit 
of two of these bears has been estab- 
lished for residents in southeastern 
Alaska. These animals annually bring 





many thousands of dollars to this sec- 
tion of the Territory by attracting non- 
resident hunters; and for this as well as 
for general conservation reasons it was 
considered desirable to take additional | 
measures for maintaining the supply. 
By authority granted under the pro- 
visions of an Executive Proclamation of 
1892, a closed season for large brown bears 
on Afognak Island has been established. 
By amendment to a regulation of the 
Alaska Game Commission a nonresident 
must be accompanied by a guide when 
photographing large brown or grizzly 
bears. Because of the increasing interest 


i ears and the desire of un- | i 
oe | the recent revolutionary movement there, 


informed persons to study and photograph 


them, the Alaska Game Commission con-| 


siders this precautionary measure neces- 
sary to prevent serious accidents to per- 


sons afield, as well as the unwarranted | 


civil service reclassification bill. 


Civil Service C hange Rate Re 


Vetoed in New York 


Governor Objects to Method of 


Appointing a Director 
Of Classification 


Albany, N. Y., April 8. | 
Governor Roosevelt today vetoed the 
In a veto 
memorandum the Governor objected to 
the “extraordinary and absurd method” 


“| of appointment of the director of classifi- 


cation under the bill. 

“If we are to have a civil service czar, 
it is my belief that I would rather have 
a@ man trained in the efficiency of large 
affairs than a professional efficiency engi- 
neer,” said the Governor. He expressed 
hope in his veto message that the pro- 
ponents of the measure will correct ob- 
jectionable features in the bill so that it 
may be passed next year. 


Two-way Inquiry 
On Foreign Trade 
Situation Advised | 


| 





Senate Committee and Tariff 
Commission Would Study | 
Effect of Monetary Bases 
Under Amendment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions throughout the world to throw all! 
impediments possible in the way of trans- 
fers of goods and services from one nation | 
to another. He declared the foreign na- 
tions had to raise tariff walls in order to 
obtain funds with which to pay for im- 
ports. 

“The whole high tariff policy is a weak | 
~ pusillanimous program,” said Senator 

ull. 

“Will the Senator make that same state- | 
ment to the thousands of idle mill workers | 
throughout the earth?” inquired Senator | 
Reed. “And will he let them know that | 
our imports of textiles from Great Brit- | 
ain have trebled since that nation sus-| 
pended the gold standard?” 

Currency Question Avoided 

Senator Hull replied he was addressing | 
his remarks to tariff policies in general, | 
and was not referring to the currency 
question. 

The Tennessee Senator said the Reed 
resolution was “innocent enough on its 
face,” but he held another opinion as to 
its purposes. 

“I much expect,” said Senator Hull, 
“that this is the beginning of another 
drive for high and higher tariff rates. 
And I ask if it is the highest aspiration 





|that we have, to get a microscope to see | 





killing of the animals. 
Open Seasons Modified 


In addition to several minor changes in 
open seasons for the taking of fur-bearing | 


animals and the provision of a slightly 


longer open season on fox, lynx, mink, | 
land otter, and weasel in fur district 2, | 
which includes the drainage to Prince Wil- | Guayaquil a navy tug with which they| 
an open| were proceeding down the river, towing 


liam Sound and Cook Inlet, 


whether a few pounds of wool, or a few 
shoes of new fashion, were getting by our | 
tariff wall to supplement our own pro-| 
duction? | 
“Why not, for once, head back in the 
clear direction and take the world leader- | 
ship in removing trade obstructions?” 


Revolutionary Forces 
Seize Ecuadorean Tug 


Extraordinary powers have been granted 
to the Government of Ecuador, although 


entailing the seizure of a navy tug, is not 
expected to have importance, according to) 
to advices made public April 8 by the 
Department of State. The Department’s | 
announcement of information received fol- 
lows in full text: 

In a telegram dated April 7, William 
Dawson, the American Minister to Ecua- 
dor, reported that he had been informed 
by the Minister of Gubernacion that a 


two naval officers, seized on that date at 


beaver season is announced for 1933 in | the gunboat “Cotopaxi,” which was being 


all fur districts except district 1 (south- 
eastern: Alaska), district 3 (Alaska Penin- 


sula and Kodiak Island group), and dis-|and the rest of the country are quiet and/| 
that he believes that the movement will | 


trict 8 (Arctic drainage). An open season 
on marten is provided in fur district 7 


| 


repaired and is without engines. The 
The Minister stated that Guayquil itself 


| have no importance. 


The government has 


(Fort Yukon region). Bag limits and tag-/| been granted extraordinary powers. 
ging and sealing provisions, similar to) Se eee eee eae ee 


those heretofore announced in supple- 
mental circulars, are continued by amend- 
ments to regulations appearing in the new 
circular. : 
The use of motor vehicles and machine 
guns in hunting protected game animals 
and birds is now prohibited. Shooting at 
game from fast-moving automobiles re- 
sulted in an increasing number of car- 
casses found each Fall, and the new regu- 
lation is expected to prevent this thought- 
less waste of game. ; ; 
Because Circular 9 is being issued this 
year in advance of the announcement by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the open 
hunting season throughout the United 
States for migratory game birds, the new 
regulations provide that the Alaska open 
season in 1932 shall be the same as that 
established for the Territory by regula- 
tion under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
The Commission’s regulation “A,” re- 
specting the requirement of guides by 
nonresi I 
to provide that a guide may take only 
one person in the field at a time. One 
guide, however, it is provided, will suffice 
for a man and his wife or minor child. 
Regulation “B” of the Commission has 


been amended to require that applicants | 
for guide licenses must have five years’ 
residence in the Territory, instead of the | 


one year heretofore required. 





Economy Group Adopts 


Proposals for Savings | 


Economies approximating $5,000,000 in 


printing costs of the Federal Government | 


together with other administrative changes 
in Government activities were agreed upon 
by the House Special Committee on Econ- 
omy April 8. As announced orally by 
Chairman McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroe- 
ville, Ala., the economies agreed to were: 

Reduction of printing costs of the Gov- 
ernment from $14,000,000 to $9,000,000. 
Suspension of construction of an auxiliary 
heating plant in Southwest Washington, 


D. C., a saving estimated at $750,000. Abo- | 


lition of the International Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, and 
vesting of its functions in the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, a small ad- | 
ministrative saving. Consolidation of the) 
Steamboat Inspection Service with the} 
Bureau of Navigation, a small adminis- 
trative saving. 

Chairman McDuffie explained that this 
is merely the day’s developments and that | 
a complete program of 45 or 50 items of | 
economy recommendations will be pre-| 
sented to President Hoover April 9. Asked 
about the proposed consolidation of the| 
War and Navy Departments, which the 
House Committee on Expenditures has | 
tabled, Mr. McDuffie said that proposal 
has not yet been considered by the Econ- 
omy Committee. | 

Later, Chairman McDuffie announced in 
the House that there were 55 or 60 items | 
in the Committee’s program, which, if 
adopted, would aggregate a saving of ap- 
proximately $209.000.000. He said that the 
Committee will be glad to have the coop- 
eration of the Executive in the program. 


dent hunters, has been amended | 


Farm Board Gives Views 
On Wheat Sale to Germany 


The Federal Farm Board has not had 
placed before it any definite offer from 


;Germany for purchase of wheat, but re- | 


ports have reached it that Germany is 
willing to buy if the transportation can 
be made on credit, it was stated orally 


ports of a German offer to buy 10,000,000 
were brought to its attention. 

bilization Corporation to sell wheat if the 
opportunity is offered, it was stated, but 


it can sell only for cash unless credit ar- 
rangements are provided. The Board is 





itself, it was stated. 


—_ oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 8, 1932 











9 a. m—The Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, called for a final confer- 
ence before sailing later in the day for 
Geneva to attend the Disarmament 
Conference. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—Met with his 
Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held on 
Tuesday and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
British Ambassador, called to present 
Sir Harold Bellman, of London, Chair- 
man of the International Congress of 
Building Societies. 

12:30 p. m—Charles Shambaugh, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:35 p. m.—Photographed with mem- 
bers of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs and allied organizations of Phila- 
delphia. 

12:40 p. m.—Photographed with the 
winners of the George Washington essay 
contest for New Jersey high school stu- 
dents. 

*12:45 p. m.—Photographed with a 
group of “The Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica,” a national organization of farm 
boys studying agriculture in high schools 
under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Reed acts of Con- 
gress. 

12:50 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Budget, called to discuss govern- 
mental economy. 

1:15 p. m.—Earle S. Kingsley, of Ver- 
mont, called. 

2:45 p. m.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, called to 
discuss an Army matter with the Presi- 
dent. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





Shipping Lines Represented 


| Siegle, Lancaster, Pa., representing vari- 


| “heertily in favor of this bill. 


}is regulation many lines will go out of 


revolutionary group of some 25, including | 


in behalf of the Board April 8 when re- | 
to 15,000,000 bushels of stabilization wheat | 
The Board is willing for the Grain Sta- | 


not in a position to finance a credit sale | 


sulation 

For Intercoastal 
Ships Discussed 
At Hearing Favor Plan; 


Shippers’ and_ Traffic 
Groups State Opposition 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
practical and unnecesary” and said that 
the interests he represented prefer no leg- 
islation. 

Others expressing no opposition to, or 
favoring, the bill and the amendments 
proposed by Mr. Allen, which at no time | 
met opposition, included Charles H. Grant, 
manager of the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners, Wilmington, Del., J. A. Crothers, 
representing the South Jersey Port Com- 
mission, Camden, N. J.; Arnold G. Chap-| 
man, Albany, N. Y., chief engineer of the) 
Albany port district commission; W. G 
Stone, Sacramento, Calif., chairman traffic 
committee of the Sacramento Wholesalers 
and Manufacturers Association, who pro- 
posed various minor amendments; A. G. 


ous business houses, and Herbert Buckley, 
New York City, representing A. C. Dutton 
Company, lumber corporation. 

Mr. Franklin expressing himself as 
It is to the 
advantage,” he said, “of shipping compa- 
nies, and also to shippers, in every way. 
Here is a trade capable of maintaining on 
reasonable rates the type of steamships 
the Government wants. For a long time 
we have been satisfied that it is impos- 
sible to develop this trade except with a 
rate agreement controlled by the Ship- 
ping Board.” : 

Control Called Necessary 


“The business cannot be successfully op- 
erated otherwise,” he said. “We recently 
have gone through a serious rate war, 
making heavy losses for the steamship 
companies, and if it is continued, it will 
mean the elimination of some of these | 
companies.” 

“I strongly favor this bill,” Mr. Lucken- 
bach told the Committee, “because it has 
been my experience that it is impossible 
for a conference to function effectively 
without regulation. It would stabilize 
rates, so that the merchant would know 
what he is going to pay and what his com- 
petitor is going to pay.” He declared that 
“the rate war we have just been through 
cost ship owners $10,000,000. Unless there 





business.” Mr. Luckenbach also favored 
inclusion in the bill of a provision requir- 
ing certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity of operators and a provision to in- 
clude industrial carriers. 

Mr. Farley testified that the bill would 
stabilize rates and in that manner would 
be in the interest of the public. “With 
the police power of the Government be- 
hind rates, a fair service is bound to re- 
sult,” he said. 


Discrimination Seen 

Mr. Allen contended that the bill would 
“enable discrimination against new, pros- 
pective or smaller ports. Unless the coun- 
try,’ he maintained, “has reached the 
saturation point in ports, all ports should 
be given equal opportunity.” 

Mr. Brent told the committee his or- 
ganization was opposed to Government 
regulation generally, including that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He as- 
serted that the demand for the pending 
legislation does not come from the ship- 
ping public but from the railroads so that 
water traffic may be controlled. He de- 
clared that control of rates has only 
one trend, upward. “Railroad rates today 
are 60 per cent higher than in the pre- 
war period,” he said. 


Growth in Traffic 


| by more than 2,000,000 overseas men and 
| others all over the United States in favor 


| N. Y., minority leader of the House; Sen- 


| tives Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex.; 


Achievements of Twenty Years Biologists Planning 


Reviewed by Children’s Bureau 
Federal Agency Set Up in 1912 Copied by 28 


Nations, Says Anniversary Announcement 


Twenty-eight countries of the world versary of the Bureau’s establishment by | 

have imitated the United States since it | Ti ines seed othe: Sait - - 

: ‘ a Ss anniversar 
set up the Children’s Bureau, 20 years |the creation of the Children’s Bureau by 
ago, to deal exclusively in the interest of |the Congress of the United States. The 
children, according to an announcement | bill was signed by President William How- 
at the Bureau, April 8. Eight nations | ard Taft, April 9, 1912, and the first ap- 
have organized institutions similar to the | Propriation became available Aug. 23 of 
American agency. | the same year. 

“Great progress has been made in the! _ By this act Congress enabled the United | 
whole field of child welfare during the 20 | States to lead the nations of the world in 
years of the Bureau’s existence,” it was | ©Stablishing a Federal agency in the sole | 
announced, but “much yet remains to be | interests of children and to consider as a} 
done.” Its work has become well known | Whole the problems affecting them. Since | 
through a circulation of more than 12,- | 1912 children’s bureaus have been estab- 
000,000 copies of popular bulletins which | !ished in 28 countries, 8 nations having 
have sifted into the homes of millions, | TS@nizations similar to that of the United | 
and have come to the attention of thou- | States. 
sands of social workers, physicians, and Proposed by Lillian D. Wald 


public health workers. The creati 

The following additional _ information | was Bee gael gy ca 1906 ‘by Lillian D. 
was supplied in connection with the anni- | waiq, founder of the Henry Street Set- 

tlement i: New York City. The idea was 
taken up by the first White House Con- 
ference on Child Welfare called by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, and 
President Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gree, recommended the creation of such a 
bureau. The impetus given at that Con- 
ference by the nation-wide support of 
social-service. workers and_ educators, 
judges, and philanthropists, finally carried | 
the measure through. 

The National Child Labor Committee— 
of which Miss Wald was a member at that 
time—was sponsor for the bill introduced 
in Congress in 1909. It was supported by 
a concerted effort of 25,000 clergymen in 
sermons asking their hearers to recognize 
society’s obligation to the child. 

At the same time, national organizations 
of women’s clubs, the consumers’ leagues 
throughout the country, college and school 
alumnae associations, societies for the pro- 
motion of special interests of children, the 
various State child-labor committees— | 
| representirig in their membership and ex- 
ecutive committees education, labor, law, 
medicine, and business—officially gave 
their endorsement. 


Adoption of Legislation 


Many bills were introduced from 1906 
| to 1912. The first bill was introduced by 
Senator Winthrop Murray Crane, °*Massa- 
chusetts, Jan. 10, 1906. Others were intro- 
| duced by Senator Frank P. Flint, of Cali- 
| fornia; Representative John J. Gardner, 
of New Jersey; Representative Henry A. 
Barnhart, of Indiana; Representative An- 
drew J. Peters, of Massachusetts, and Rep- 
resentative Herbert E. Parsons, of New 
York. The bill which finally passed was 
introduced by Senator Borah. 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates 
| of the establishment of the Children’s Bu- 
,reau was President Roosevelt. President 
Taft was also one of the advocates of the 
establishment of the Children’s Bureau. 

The Bureau, whose appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1931-32 was $395,500, was 
directed to “investigate and report * * © 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 


Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss.; Hawley | on en ne — on among all 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., and other Mem- | aaa : people.” It was especially 
Pp g er m charged with investigating “njeat mare 


bers of the Senate and House. : : 
ena Une tality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile 


7 wou: t ’ d ti » i 
Inquiry to Be Held soueein and degen et aie ae 
On State Rail Rates| 





World War Veterans 
Present Petitions for 
Full Bonus Payment 


Pleas Said to Have Been. 
Signed by Two Million) 
Persons Are Delivered to 
Congress Leaders 








Several hundred World War veterans 
bearing petitions purported to be signed 


of legislation to authorize the Government 
to pay off the face value of adjusted- 
service certificates marched across the 
Capitol plaza at Washington and laid the 
petitions on the Capitol steps on April 8. 
Awaiting them by arrangement were ‘a 
group of Members of Congress who re- 
ceived the petitions. 

The demonstration was sponsored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, with the 
Victory Post of the American Legion and 
others participating, and was in connec- 
tion with the hearings scheduled to begin 
April 11 before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on these legislative pro- 
posals. The petitions were presented to 
the group of Members, which included 
Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Carroll- 
ton, Ill. majority leader of the House; 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 


ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon; Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa; Representa- 





ployment, legislation affecting children in | 
the several States and Territories.” 

At first a part of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, the Bureau was 
| transferred to the newly-created Depart- 
ment of Labor, March 4, 1913. The first 
chief of the Bureau was Julia C. Lathrop, 
who was succeeded in August, 1921, by 
Grace Abbott, the present chief, 


Work of Bureau 


Neither mothers nor those who are 
| working in the field of child welfare need | 


I. C. C. to Consider Failure to 
Permit Increases 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

1931, 178 I. C. C. 539 and 179 I. C. C. 215, 

the carriers were authorized to make cer- 


tain increases in freight rates and charges 





Mr. Glover Predicts Million Per- 
sons Will Be Carried in 1932 


W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster 
General, in charge of the Air Mail Serv- 
ice, after attending the National Aircraft 
Show in Detroit, predicted April 8 that 
1,000,000 passengers would be carried 
in the air during the present year. 


| Glover, “are becoming more and more air- 


to this comparatively new method of 
transportation in a manner that is most 


safe and comfortable. 


adopted the radio and fast train service 
| for speed.” 





| that mail loads at this port are as heavy 


today as at any time in the history Of be, and it is hereby, instituted to deter- 
the air mail service. One transcontinental| mine whether the rates and charges re- 


line carries regularly 850 pounds of mail quired by the rate regulatory bodies of 


out of New York for the West, he said. 
“The people of the country,” 


|lines is being brought to a_ successful 
portation companies are rendering a serv- 
ice which the traveling public cannot fail 
| to use.” 


He pointed out that there was consider- | 


able discussion at the aircraft show re- 


garding the use of ships of larger carrying | one hand and interstate commerce or for- 


jcapacity or the smaller ones with more 
| frequent schedules in operation. 


“It seemed to be the consensus of opin- | 


ion,” he stated, “in favor of the smaller, 
speedier planes, with a landing speed 
within reason.” 
He called attention to the fact that with 
|planes equipped with two-way radios and 
}other facilities travel by air is becoming 
safer and safer with each day’s operation. 
At both Detroit and Chicago, Mr. Glover 
| observed that the on-time performance of 
| planes entering these airports was practi- 


| 


cally 95 per cent perfect.—(Issued by the jurisdiction operating within said States | 


| Postoffice Department.) 
Flying Club for Journalists 


| England when the activities of the recently 
formed flying club for journalists get un- 
|der way in Brooklands, according to a 

|report from Trade Commissioner William 

L. Kilcoin, London. 

Membership in the newsflyers club will 
be limited to newspaper men, the report 
states, and fiying instructions will be of- 
fered to members at a low rate. 

There are now 38 registered flying clubs 
in England with a total membership of 
about 11,700 and during the last year 71,- 


| 474 flights were made representing a total | 


| of 28,686 hours of flying time. (Department 
| of Commerce). 


Leather Exports to Britain 


British consumers are the most important 
foreign purchasers of American leathers. In 
1931, the United Kingdom imported more than 
36 per cent of the total value of leather ex- 
ported from this country. (Department of 
| Commerce.) 


By Air Foreseen 


“The people of America,” said Mr.) 


;minded. They are adjusting themselves | 


surprising and encouraging. They realize | 
that this form of transportation is speedy, | 


; They have taken| results in unjust and unreasonable dis- 
to flying through the air just as they) crimination against interstate commerce; 


Mr. Glover visited the Chicago airport} rates and charges imposed by authority 
|on his way to Washington and declared | of the said States; 


said Mr.) T ouisi inneso ntana, Nebrask 
Glover, “are beginning to realize that the! mimane, Spaaests, 20 x= S 


policy which Postmaster General Brown | 
has pursued in dealing with the air mail | 


fruition, and under its operation the trans- | 


Is Organized in England 


Newspaper men will take to the air in| 


any introduction to the work of the Chil- 
| dren’s Bureau. More than 12,000,000 copies | 
|of its popular bulletins on prenatal care, | 
| infant care, child care, and child manage- 
ment have gone to mothers during the 20 
years of the Bureau's existence. 

Physicians and public health workers 
are familiar with its studies of maternal 
|and infant mortality and of basic prob- 
lems related to the physical, mental, and | 
emotional health of children. Social work- 
ers are familiar with its studies of illegiti- 
macy, dependency, delinquency, child labor, 
recreation, unemployment and legislation 
affecting children. 

They all know the part the Bureau has 
| played with the cooperation of acknowl- 
| edged leaders in their respective fields in 
the development of minimum standards 
which have been used as a basis of com- 
munity action for child welfare. They 
know, too, of the varied methods the Bu- 
reau has developed to report its findings 
in order that the facts may be useful to 


for interstate application throughout the 
United States; 


It further appearing, that petitions have 
been filed on behalf of common carriers 
by railroad operating in the States of Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Minne- | 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Wisconsin and Kentucky, averring 
that the rate regulatory bodies of said 
States have failed or refused to authorize 
or permit increases for certain intrastate 
traffic similar to those permitted by this 
Commission for interstate traffic as re- 
fetred to in the preceding paragraph; 

Preference Charge Cited 

It further appearing, that said petition- 
ers allege that the failure or refusal of the 
said regulatory bodies to authorize or per- 
mit the increases referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph causes and results in | 
undue and unreasonable preference and , 
advantage te intrastate commerce, to the 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and 


Situation in Northwest to Be 


of wild fowl in the northwestern regions 
of the United States and Canada will be 
begun soon by biologists of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation witi. Canadian work- 
ers, to determine the basis for hunting 
regulations for next ~eason, Paul G. Red- 
ington, Chief of the Biological Survey, 
stated oralty April 8. 


the States in fixing the exact periods for 
open seasons, within limits specified by 
the Biological Survey, were discussed at 
the meeting of the Advisory Committee 


Mr. Redington said, but no definite action | 
on policies was taken by the Committee. 
Another meeting probably will be called 
when the facts have been determined as| 
to the condition and number of ducks in| 
the drought areas, he said. 


has started, Mr. Redington pointed out, 


Land Use Problems 


Wild Fowl Survey 


Determined as Basis for 
Hunting Regulations 


Surveys of the number and condition 


Recommendations for more authority for 


under the migratory Bird Act April 7, 


Movement of wild ducks to the north | 


so the northwestern survey soon will get 
under way, but a definite date has not 
been set. 





Of Movement Back | 


To Farm Considered 


ae ee | 
National Planning Commit-| 
tee Discusses Means to) 


Prevent Exploitation of. 
New Occupants 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
a tentative program for the more orderly 
disposal of foreclosed land. 

They were instructed to confer with in- 
stitutions holding these lands, with pros- 
pective land buyers and others interested. 
The desirability of helping dispossessed 
farmers make a fresh start on a sound 
economic basis was emphasized. 

Told that 57 bills affecting the public 
domain are now before Congress, the Land 
Use Planning Committee discussed the ef- 
fect the most important measure might 
have on the national forests, upon con- 
servation of national resources and upon 
the livestock industry now dependent on 
the public range. 

The acute problem of land use presented 
by the submarginal areas of the Appala- 
chians were laid before the Committee in 
a case study of a Kentucky hill county. 
Timber and mineral resources no longer 
providing much income, the inhabitants 
have to rely almost wholly on farming. 
Much of the land in farms can offer sub- 
sistence only. 

Changed croppings and management 
systems would help, but a chief problem, 
it was indicated, was that of providing 
revenue for local institutions on a seriously 
shrunken tax base. 


Conference on Regional Lands 


Requests for a regional land utilization 
conference for the Lake States came from 
the Timber Land Owners Conference at 
Milwaukee. Plans for several State and 
regional conferences are under considera- 
tion. 

In order to have expert assistance, the 
planning committee has set up 11 techni- 
cal committees to report upon these 
phases of the land use problem; adjust- 
ment in submarginal areas; adjustment 
and reorganization in better farming 
areas; land inventories and land classifi- 
cation; agricultural outlook; forest, park, 
recreation, and wild life preservation 
areas; agricultural credit; adjustment and 
reorganization in taxation in relation to 
land use; public range policy; reclama- 
tion, drainage and irrigation policies; con- 
trol and direction of land settlement; 
land values. 

Governmental and college specialists 
are being asked to serve on these com- 
mittees. 





| all—its popular literature, exhibits, health 
| conferences, and radio talks for mothers; 
| its technical scientific reports for students 
and workers, and its use as well of the 
conference with local and national groups. 

Great progress has been made in the 
|whole field of child welfare during the 
| 20 years of the Bureau’s existence. But 
much yet remains to be done. 


al Law in Chile 
Follows Fall of Cabinet 


Martial law has been established in 
|Chile for 60 days, following the resigna- 
| tion of the Montero Cabinet, the Depart- 
;ment of State announced April 8. 


disadvantage of interstate commerce, and 


It further appearing, that by said peti- 
tions there have been brought in issue 


It is ordered, (1) that an investigation 





| Marti 


|the States of Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, 


Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky, to }2 maintained by said petition- 
ers by reason of the failure or refusal of 
the regulatory bodies of said States to 
authorize or permit increases similar to 
| those permitted by this Commission for | announcemen sj ; 
interstate traffic cause or will cause any| William - —— iy sy 
undue or unreasonable advantage, prefer- | Ambassador to Chile, in a telegram dated 
}ence or prejudice as between persons or) April 8 reported to the Department that 
| localities in intrastate commerce on the|the entire Chilean cabinet resigned yes- 
terday. The new cabinet took office last 
night under Senor Victor Robles, Minis- 
ter of Interior. The Ministers of Finance, 
Foreign Affairs and Social Welfare re- 
mained unchanged. 
tte aaereret - Congress, martial 
S been establishe 
country for 60 days. d throughout the 


eign commerce on the other hand, or any 
undue, unreasonable or unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate or foreign com- 
merce; and as to what rates and charges, 
if any, or what maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum, shall be pre- 
scribed to be charged by the petitioners, 
in. order to remove such advantage, pref- 
| erence, prejudice or discrimination, if any, 
| aS may be found to exist; 
Subject Railroads Included 


(2) That all railroads subject to our) 





‘Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


' 
President Hoover on April 8 sent to the 


|Senate for confirmation the 
nominations: cnet 


To be a Foreign Service Officer of Cla: 
a Consul, and a Secretary in the Diplomatic 
meer: — Trauger Culbertson, of Kansas. 
e a Surgeon in the Public - 
jice: Dr. Estella Ford Warner. — 


|be, and they are hereby, made respond- 
| ents. to this proceeding, and that a copy 
of this order be served upon each of said | 
respondents, and that the said States be 
notified of this proceeding by sending 
copies of this order and of said petition 


Started It 


Economy Plans . 
Studied in Survey 


Of School Needs 


Savings Programs, State Aid, 
Proper Taxation and 
Rural Reorganization in 
National Inquiry 


Economy measures which will not in- 
jure educational programs are included 
among six major school finance studies be- 
ing conducted by the United States Office 
of Education in its National Survey of 
School Finance, Commissioner William 
John Cooper announced in a statement is- 
sued April 8. Other studies involve proper 
taxation and rural reorganization. The 
statement of Dr. Cooper follows in full 
text: 

The Nationsi Survey of School Finance 
is now working on six important State 
school finance studies, William John 
Cooper, Commissioner of Education, an- 


nounced. 
Studies Being Made 


These studies, detailed plans for which 
have been approved by the Survey’s Board 
of Consultants, include: 

1. The study of the educational effect 
of certain major economy measures which 
promise a saving of expenditure without 
injury to educational programs. 

2. The basic facts needed for State 
legislatures in the distribution of State aid 
in such a way as to relieve critical points 
of financial stress now endangering edu- 
of financial stress now endangering edu- 
cation. 

3. The formulation of more adequate 
standards which may be readily used to 
determine reasonable costs of supporting 
schools in various sizes of communities. 

4. Further study of the proper tax base 
|to be used in determining the amount of 
|aid to which districts of varying wealth 
‘are entitled. 
| 5. Summarization of recent findings of 
various tax commissions and tax experts 
in their bearing on the problem of financ- 
ing education. 

6. The development of the best possible 
standards for the reorganization of rural 
school districts in suth a way as to im- 
prove educational opportunities and elimi- 
|nate unnecessary expenditures. 

School Economies Sought 

Immediate investigation of -these six 
major State school finance problems is 
expected to make available within a few 
months, to groups interested in bringing 
about adaptations in their financial sys- 
tems next year, first-hand information on 
State school finance and rural reorganiza< 
tion. Studies of economies made possible 
within limitations of budgets for the next 
fiscal year will also be made. 

A list of possible topics to be investi- 
gated by students in school administration 
and finance is being prepared by the re- 
|search staff of the National Survey of 
| School Finance, and will be made avail- 
able, in the near future, to research agen- 
cies in the various States. This plan to 
stimulate a large amount of research in 
the field of school finance was endorsed 
by the Board of Consultants of the Sur- 
vey and groups of representatives of va- 
rious universities, State departments of 
education and State teachers’ colleges. 





Reindeer Solve Famine 
For Eskimos in Alaska 


Reindeer introduced into Alaska a gen- 
eration ago, this Winter solved a famine 
situation for the Eskimo, according to word 
|recently received by the Secretary of the 
Interior fron: Governor George A. Parks. 

A rumor of alleged destitution in the 
Kotzebue Sound region came to the Gove 
ernor a few weeks ago. He at once re- 
| quested Supt. G. A. Morlander of the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs for that section to 
make an investigation, inviting his attene 
tion to the large herds of reindeer avail- 
|able in that locality for the purpose of 
| relieving situations of this kind.. Mr. Mors 
| lander visited Deering, Buckland, Selawik, 
| Shungnak, and Noorvik, Eskimo villages 
/along is arm of the Arctic Ocean.—(Is« 
| sued by the Department of the Interior.) 








The “Forty-niners’”’ 


W Hat began with a rush in 
the California goldfields has continued with the 
calm and certain procedure of science ever since. 


The wealth beneath 


soil, the soil above the 


wealth .. . ore, metal and the processes by which 
they are transmuted into the things we use every 
day, all touch the government ... many men and 


many minds are called 


upon to smooth the way, 


to solve the problems described in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts telling 
what is being done in this field, in the 


hew series on 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


AND MI 


by registered mail addressed to the Gov- 
ernor and rate regulatory body of each 
of said States; 

| (3) That notice of this proceeding be 
| given the public by depositing a copy of 
| this order in the office of the Secretary of 
| the Commission at Washington, D. C.; 

(4) That this proceeding be assigned for 
hearing at such times and places as the 
Commission may hereafter direct. 

Hearing Dates Assigned 

The above-entitled proceeding is as- 
signed for hearings on the dates and at 
the places designated below: 


10; St. Paul, Minn., May 13; Madison, Wis. 
| May 17; Examiner Disque. 

Frankfort, Ky., May 2; New Orleans, 
La., May 6; Austin, Tex., May 13; Phoenix, 
Ariz., May 17; Examiner Mattingly. 

Little Rock, Ark., May 2; Oxlahoma City, 
Okla., May 6; Lincoln, Nebr., May 11; 

i Examiner Trezise. 





Boise, Idaho, May 2; Helena, Mont., May 


| To be United States Attorneys: 
|Colflesh, of Des Moines, Iowa, Southern ‘Dis: 
trict of Iowa, vice Mowry, term expired; 
Lewis L. Drill, of Minnesota, District of Min- 
—. rerepemment. 
© be United States Marshals: Rol - 
can, of Montana, District of Bee oe 
Bolton, whose term wil expire May 2, 1932: 
R. John Allen, of Wyoming, District of Wy- 
oming, vice Patton, deceased. 


Beginnin 








Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by President 


President Hoover on April 8 approved 
|@ joint resolution and a bill recently 
passed by Congress, as follows: 


8. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution for the im- 
provement of Chevy Chase Circle with a 
fountain and appropriate landscape treatment, 

S. 3836. An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a temporary railroad bridge across 
Pearl River at a point in or near the north- 
east quarter section 11, township 10 north, 


| 


| 


'pange 8 east, Leake County, Miss, 


NERALS 
g April 12 
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Deduction in Tax 
‘Not Allowed for 
Stock Surrender 


Shareholder Who Gave Up! 
Part of His Stock to Be 
Cancelled Found Not to 
Sustain Tax Loss 


SEepGWIcK KISTLER 
Vv. 
Davip BuRNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 
Menard ‘of ‘Tax. Apposla 
Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
yeaa E. Treserts for appellant; G. A. 
Youncauist, C. M. Cuarest, SEWALL Key 
and Jonn MacC. Hunson for appellee. 
Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van OrspEt, and Groner, Associate Jus- 
tices. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 4, 1932 


Martin, Chief Justice—The question pre- 
sented by this appeal is.whether a taxpayer 
who owns certain shares of preferred stock 
in a corporation, sustains a deductible loss, 
when, under the circumstances hereinafter 
set out, he surrenders a certain proportion 
of his stock to be canceled by the corpora- 
tion, without receiving any direct consider- 
ation for the stock so surrendered and can- 


| 
eerne that the Kist- 
ler Lumber Company was a Dela- 
‘ware corporation having three classes 
of capital stock. The first consisted of 
8,800 shares of first preferred stock, all 
outstanding, having a par value of $100 
per share. The second class consisted of 
41,029 shares of second preferred stock, all 
outstanding, having a par value of $100 per 
share, bearing cumulative dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, and entitled 
in case of liquidation to be paid $100 per 
share and accrued dividends, after the pay- 
ment in full of the first preferred stock. 
The third class consisted of 10,000 shares 
of authorized common stock of a par value 
of $100 per share, of which, however, only 
35 shares were actually issued and outstand- 
ing. Upon dissolution of the corporation the 
holders of the common stock were entitled 
to receive ratably all of the remaining assets 
of the corporation. 


++ + 


Appellant owned 23,500 shares of the sec- 
ond preferred stock, which he had purchased 
in 1918, at the price of $100 per share. He 
also owned 5 of the outstanding 35 shares 
of common stock. The remaining 30 shares 
of common stock were owned by six other 
stockholders, each holding 5 shares. The 
common stock constituted the entire voting 
shares of the corporation, and the seven 
owners thereof composed the board of di- 
rectors. 

On Dec. 31, 1924, a statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the corporation disclosed 
a deficit of $825,225.03. In order to silence 
this deficit it was agreed that all owners of 
second preferred stock should surrender 25 
per cent of their shares to be canceled, 
whereby the deficit would be converted into 
a bookkeeping surplus of $200,274.97, without 
any actual addition to the assets of the cor- 

ration. 
oat the same time it was agreed that 1,000 
shares of no-par common stock should be is- 
sued and delivered to each of the seven direc- 
tors (including appellant), without any pay- 
ment to be made therefor, or any other addi- 
tion to be made to ae assets of the company 

ause of such ‘stock. 

pernis plan, which required that the corpo- 
rate charter be first amended, was then car- 
ried out. The charter was amended, 25 per 
cent of the second preferred stock was sur- 
rendered and canceled, and 1,000 shares of 
no-par common stock were issued and deliv- 
ered to each of the seven directors. 

The market value of the second preferred 
stock before the transaction is not shown by 
the record. Appellant paid $100 per share for 
4t in 1918, but in December, 1924, it had an 
asset value of about $80 per share. There is 
mo showing as to the market value of the 
stock after the transaction. Nor does the rec- 
word show any sales of such stock. 


++ + 


Upon these facts appellant in his income 
tex ‘returns for 1924, claimed a deduction for 
5,510 shares of stock thus surrendered by him 
and canceled, at the value of $100 per share. 
The deduction was disallowed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue on the ground 
that the preferred stock thus surrendered for 
the purpose of reducing a deficit of the cor- 
poration, enhanced the value of appellant’s 
remaining stock and constituted a capital 
transaction, and that for income tax pur- 

the cost of the surrendered stock should 
added to the cost of the remaining shares 
held by appellant, and any profit or loss re- 
sulting to appellant from the transaction 
should be determined upon the final disposi- 
tion of the remaining shares. 

The Board of Tax Appeals sustained the 
Getermination of the Commissioner, and 

laced the decision upon the ground that 
he transaction worked a reorganization of 
the corporation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 203 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 43 Stat. 
253, which recognizes neither profit nor loss 
in such a transaction. 

In our opinion the Board was right in sus- 
taining the determination of the Commis- 
sioner. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has con- 
siepatly held that the surrender by stock- 
holders ratably of a portion of their stock to 
the corporation for the purpose of supporting 
its credit, constitutes capital contributions, 
which are to be considered as additional cost 
to the stockholders of the stock retained; and 
that in such cases gains or losses of the stock- 
jholder are to be ascertained upon the final 
disposition of such stock. 

+ ¢+ + 

In Internal Revenue Bulletin, C. B. I-1, p. 
194, this rule was applied under the Revenue 
Act of 1921, where stockholders of a corpora- 
tion in order to save its credit surrendered all 
of their preferred stock to the corporation 
and it was divided among the creditors. The 
former stockholders retained 30 per cent of 
the entire capital stock of the corporation, 
whereas formerly they owned 100 per cent. 

It was held that the surrender of the pre- 
ferred stock represented for income tax pur- 

Ss a contribution to the corporation, and 
hat no loss or gain in the transaction could 
be determined until the remaining stock 
should be sold or otherwise disposed of, or be- 
cause worthless in whole or part. To the 
Same effect see idem p. 195. 

In Cum. Bull. II-2, p. 142, appears a ruling, 
that “Stockholders who, in proportion to their 
stockholdings, purchase paper of the corpora- 
tion known by them to be worthless, may not 
deduct the amounts so paid as bad debts. 
These amounts are held to be an additional 

rice paid for the stock pursuant to a volun- 

ry assessment.” 

Similarly in C. B. V-1, p. 168, the following 
ruling under the Revenue Act of 1917 is pro- 
mulgated: “A stockholder surrendering to a 
corporation, pro rata with all other stock- 
holders, 50 per cent of its stock in the cor- 
poration in order to eliminate a deficit ap- 
pearing on the books of the company realized 
no taxable gain and sustains no deductible 
loss from such transaction.” 

In Regulations 65, Revenue Act of 1924, Art. 
49, reads in part as follows: “If a shareholder 
in a corporation which is indebted to him 
gratuitously forgives the debt, the transaction 
amounts to a contribution to the capital of 
the corporation.” 





record discloses 








| 

In Art. 543, id., it is said, “If, for the pur- | 

e of enabling a corporation to secure work- 

mg capital or for any other purpose, the 
shareholders donate or return to the 
corporation to be resold by it certain 
shares of stock of the company previously is- | 
sued to them, or if the corporation purchases 
any of its stock and holds it as treasury stock, 
the sale of such stock will be considered a 
capital transaction and the proceeds of such 
sale will be treated as capital and will not | 
constitute income of the corporation.” 

This long continued departmental inter- 

retation followed by consistent administra- 
ive practice is entitled to great weight.) 
perziand Casualty Co. v. United States, 251 | 
U. 8. 342, 349; First Nat. Bank in Wichita) 
v. Commissioner, 46 F. (2d) 283; Brewster v. 
Gage. 280 U. S. 327. 

e present case is similar in principle to/| 
cases wherein a stockholder, in order to benefit 
the financial condition of a corporation, with- 
out other consideration, either voluntarily | 
or by assessment pays additional cash into 
the corporation, in proportion to his holdings. 

It has been uniformly held that such pay- 
ments are capital contributions, that no de- 
ductible loss is thereby sustained by the 
stockhojder, and that gain or loss therefrom 
is to bé determined and accounted for when 
the stockholder’s shares are finally sold or 
otherwise disposed of. First Nat. Bank in 
Wichita v. Commissioner, 46 F. (2d) 283; Burns 
v. Commissioner, 32 F. (2d) 399; Mastin v.| 
Commissioner, 28-F. (2d) 748. 753. | 

Moreover, as held by the Board, the Reve-| 
Mue Act or 1924, Sec. 203 (b) (2), supra, ex- 

ressiy provides that no gain or loss shall be} 
ized upon the exchange, pursuant to a 


was inoperative in so far as it authorized the 


ance, and that consequently the amount avail- 


was sufficient to extend and did extend the 
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Provision for Nonforfeiture 
Of Life Policy Held to Be Void 


Violation of Kentucky 


Statute Declared to 


Have Rendered Whole Clause Invalid 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NELLE PENDLETON, ADMINISTRATRIX OF THE 
Estate OF Epcar WALLACE PENDLETON, DE- 
CEASED, 

v. 

Pan AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5782. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District 

of Kentucky. 

Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 18, 1932 


Mooran, Circuit Judge—On July 28, 1919, 
the appellee issued a policy of insurance for 
$5,000 upon the life of Edgar Wallace Pendle- 
ton, the appellant's intestate. Pendleton paid 
the first four annual premiums on their due 
dates, but when the fifth premium became 
due he was unable to pay it and executed his 
note therefor to the company. 

The sixth premium, due July 28, 1924, was 
not paid, and the policy lapsed. Pendleton 
died June 23, 1926, and appellant, claiming 
that the policy was in effect as extended in- 
surance at the time of his death, brought this 
suit to recover the full face value thereof. 

The policy comtained a nonforfeiture pro- 
vision éffective after the payment of premiums 
for the first three full years. Under this pro- 
vision, upon the default in payment of any 
subsequent premium the insured had the 


the contention, holding that the insured was 
entitled to a “settlement under the terms of 
his policy with this void provision [the sur- 
render charge provision] eliminated,” citing 
the Barnett case. 

The court quite obviously misconceived the 
import of the Barnett case, for as we have 
already pointed out, that case dealt with 
neither a statute nor extended insurance. 
Prudential Insurance Co. v. Ragan, 184 Ky. 


' 359, and Security Life Insurance Co. v. Wat- 


kins, 189 Ky. 20, follow the Peak case, quot- 
ing therefrom to the effect that a provision 
for a surrender charge is void, and that an 
insured is entitled to a settlement under his 
policy with that provision eliminated. 

It is apparent from a consideration of these 
cases that the Kentucky court has not con- 
strued the statute as requiring the issuing of 
extended insurance, but as forbidding the de- 
duction of a surrender charge. As heretofore 
stated, we accept that ruling as a binding 
construction of a State statute. 


+++ 


That being done, we come to the second 
pronouncement of the court in the Peake 
case—applied also in the Ragan and Watkins 
cases—that although a clause in a provision 
for extended insurance authorizing the deduc- 
tion of a surrender charge is invalid, the pro- 
vision is otherwise enforceable. This holding 
involves nothing more than the construction 
of a contract, a question of general law which 
this court will pass upon as such. See Car- 
penter v. Providence Ins. Co., 41 U. S. 495; 
Gordon v. Ware Natl. Bank, 132 Fed. 444; and 
Russell v. Grigsby, 168 Fed. 577 (6 C. C. A.), 
the latter unaffected on this point by the re- 





right to elect: | 

(1) To accept the cash value of the policy; 
(2) to have the insurance continued in force 
for its face amount as term insurance from | 
the date, including the period of grace, that 
the premium was due, without the right to 
loan or cash value; or (3) to purchase paid-up 
insurance payable at the same time and on 
the same conditions as the policy, but with- 
out the right to loan or cash value. 

+~+ + 


It was further stipulated in this provision 
that if the insured failed within one month 
(30 days) from the date of default to sur- 
render his policy and elect to accept therefor 
the cash surrender value or paid-up insurance 
as provided in options (1) and (3), then 
option (2) for extended insurance should he- 
come operative, and the insurance would be 
continued for such term as the cash value 
of the policy as of the date of default would 
purchase, ‘‘cash value” being defined as the 
reserve at the date of default, less a sur- 
render charge of not more than 2!2 per cent 
of the amount insured by the policy, and less 
anty unpaid premium or existing indebtedness 
to the company on the policy. 

It is admitted that the insured did not sur- 
render his policy or make an election there- 
under within 30 days from the date of default; 
that the reserve as of that date was $216.80; 
that the amount of the insured’s indebted- 
ness to the company with interest was $103.50; 
and that the surrender charge, according to 
the provisions of the policy, was $36.80. 

Though not complaining of the judgment 
against it in the court below, the appellee 
contends that all of the terms of the non- 
forfeiture provision were effective and enforce- 
able, with the result that upon the failure of 
Pendleton to make an election within 30 days 
from the date of default the cash value of 
the policy as of that date, $76.50 (the reserve 
less the indebtedness and surrender charge). 
was converted into extended insurance which 
expired May 2, 1926, 51 days before Pendle- 
ton’s death. 

++ + 


The appellant contends that the provision 


deduction of a surrender charge but was ef- 
fective for the purposes of extended insur- 


able for such insurance at the date of default 


policy beyond the date of the insured's death. 
The trial court held that inasmuch as sec- 
tion 659 of the Kentucky Statutes forbade the 
deduction of a surrender charge, the nonfor- 
feiture provision was wholly void and-appel- 
lant was remitted to her rights under the 
statute, and gave judgment against appellee 
for such paid-up insurance as the reserve less 
the insured’s indebtedness would purchase, 
amounting to $300. 

The Kentucky Statutes, section 659, provide 
that upon default in the payment of a pre- 
mium on a policy, after three full years’ pre- 
miums in cash have been paid, the policy 
“shall be binding upon the company for the 
amount of paid-up insurance, which, accord- 
ing to the company’s published tables of sin- 
gle premiums, the net value of the policy 
on such anniversary, and all divdend addi- 
tions thereon, computed” according to sec- 
tion 653 of Kentucky Statutes, ‘‘will purchase 
as a net single premium for life or endow- 
ment insurance maturing and terminating at 
the time and in the manner provided in the 
original policy.” 

+ + | 


While this statute also provides that an in- 
surance company “may contract with its pol- 
icyholders to furnish, in Meu of the paid-up 
insurance, * * * any other form of life in- 
surance lawful in this commonwealth, of not 
less value,” it is plain that it does not re- 
quire an insurance company to issue any 
form of insurance upon the lapse of a policy 
except paid-up insurance. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has un- 
doubtedly held that the statute forbids the 
deduction of a surrender charge. This hold- 
ing we accept as a binding construction of a 
State statute. We can not, however, assent 
to the view that the court has also held that 
the statute requires the issuance of extended 
insurance. 

In Penn's Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. 
Barnett’s Admr., 124 Ky. 266, the suit was for 
paid-up insurance. There was no statute in 
the State, at the time the policy there in- 
volved was issued, requiring life insurance 
companies to issue such insurance. The in- 
surance company, however, contracted to is- 
sue it, but according to a practice deducted 
a surrender charge from the amount avail- 
able for purchasing it. The policy did not 
authorize the deduction, but provided that 
upon its lapse, after a number of premiums 
were paid, the full reserve was to be accounted 
for in paid-up insurance. The court held 
that the contract did not authorize the de- 
duction, and in the absence of any statute 
to that effect the company had no right to 
make it but was required to apply the full 
reserve to paid-up insurance. 

++ + 





In Peak v. Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 172 
Ky. 245, the policy provided for three op- 
tions: (1) Cash surrender value; (2) paid-up 
insurance; and (3) extended insurance if 
neither of the first two options was exer- 
cised. It also provided for a surrender charge 
under all options. 

Suit was brought to recover extended in- 
surance, and the insurance company con- 
tended that it had contracted for a net re- 
serve On a 3 per cent basis, which, with the 
deduction of a surrender charge, was more 
favorable to the insured than the 4 per cent 
reserve permitted by statute, and therefore 
the provision came within the statutory pro- 
viso “of not less value.” The court denied 





tion solely for stock in the same corporation. 
The provision reads as follows: “No gain 
or loss shall be recognized if stock or se- 
curities in a corporation a party to a reor- 
ganization are, in pursuance of the plan of 
reorganization, exchanged solely for stock 
or securities in such corporation or in an- 
other corporation a party to the reorganiza- 
tion.” Subsec. (h) (1) of the same _ sec- 
tion reads in part as follows: “As used in 
this section * * * The term ‘reorganization’ 
means * * * (C) a recapitalization * * *.” 
It is plain that the changes made in this 
instance in the capital stock of the cor- 
poration were carried out according to a single 
comprehensive plan. The Board therefore 
rightly found that they resulted in a recani- 
talization and reorganization of the corpora- 
tion within the purview of the foregoing pro- 
visions. It is argued that such could not 
have been appellant’s intention, inasmuch as 
such a result would diminish the value of 
his holdings of preferred stock as compared 
with the common stock in case of the liqui- | 
dation of the corporation. | 
+~+ + | 


This argument, however, ignores the fact 
that at the time of the reorganization the | 
assets of the company showed a deficit of | 
$825,225.03, and that in case of liquidation 
at that time this entire deficit would have 
fallen upon the second preferred stock. It 
also ignores the fact that one result of the 
reorganization was to apply more than $200,000 
of book assets to the benefit of the common 
stock, in which appellant had a one-seventh 
interest, also that the common stock was in- 
creased and that 1,000 shares of the increased 
stock were given to appellant without other 
consideration. 

Accordingly, for income tax purposes no de- 
ductible loss is recognized because of the sur- 
render of part of appellant's stock, nor is any 
gain recognized because of the 4,000 shares 
of additional common stock issued to appel- 
lant as part of the transaction. Such gains 
or losses, however, are not to be overlooked 
but are to be considered when appellant's 
retained shares shall be sold or otherwise 
disposed of, or become worthless in whole or 
in part. 





of reorganization, of stock in a corpora- 


j 


versal in 222 U. S. 149. 
Upon that question we can not doubt that 


| where a consideration for a contract obliga- 


tion, otherwise nonexistent, is unenforceable 
because contrary to law, the obligation itself 
is unenforceable. 

We conclude, therefore, that the lower court 
was right in holding that the nonforfeiture 
provision was void, and that appellant's rights 
were fixed by the statute, under which the 
policy was binding upon appellee in the 
amount of paid-up insurance that the “net 
value” thereof would purchase “as a net sin- 
gle premium for life.” Whether in arriv- 
ing at the net value the court rightly de- 
ducted the indebtedness from the reserve we 
need not decide since error is not assigned to 
that ruling so far as it affected the paid-up 
insurance. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


++ + 


HICKFNLOopER, ‘Circuit Judge (dissenting): I 
am unable to concur in the decision of the 
majority. I agree that extended insurance, 
although it may very properly be regarded as 
one type of “paid-up insurance,” that is, 
paid-up term insurance for the face of the 
policy, is not to be regarded as within the 
meaning .of these words as used in section 
659, Kentucky Statutes. 

I also agree, of course, that judicial con- 
struction of a policy of insurance is a mat- 
ter of general law upon which the decisions 
of the State courts are not binding upon the 
Federal courts; and that the statute does 
ot ata the issuance of extended insur- 
ance, 

What does seem to me controlling, how- 
ever, is that the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky has construed section 659 as requiring 
the elimination from the policy provision for 
such extended insurance only of the require- 
ment for deduction of a surrender charge, and 
that, in so far as this is a definition of the 
scope and effect of the statute, it is a con- 
struction of such statute which is binding 
upon the Federal courts whether those courts 
are in agreement with the processes of rea- 
soning of the State courts or not. New York 
Life Insurance Co, v. Cravens, 178 U. 8S. 
389, 395. 
2. Subdivision 4 of section 659 provides that 
any condition or stipulation in the policy of 
insurance, or elsewhere, contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section, and any waiver of 
such provisions by the assured, shall be void.” 
The effect of this provision has been defined 
as eliminating only so much of the policy 
provisions as is in contravention of the 
statute. 

The policy provides that in case of default 
in payment of premiums the insured may 
have the option “(a) to accept the cash value 
of the policy, or (b) to have the insurance 
continued in force for its face amount 
term insurance * * *, or (c) to purchase ee 
up life insurance * * *” The next para- 
graph then defines the “cash value” as the 
reserve at the date of default “less a sur- 
render charge of not more than 21% per cent 
of the amount insured * * *.” 

Regarded as a definition of the “cash sur- 
render value,” this is a valid provision under 
the statute, but the difficulty arises under 
the next provision: “The term for which the 
insurance will be continued or the amount of 
paid-up policy will be such as the said cash 
value will purchase as a net single premium 
at the attained age of the insured * * *.” This 
latter provision only is in direct contravention 
of the statute, at least in so far as, by refer- 
ence, it authorizes the deduction of a surren- 
= en. 

n Peak’ v. Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 1 
Ky. 245; Prudential Ins. Co. v. Ragan, 184° Ky 
359, and Security Life Ins. Co. v. Watkins, 189 
Ky. 20, while not construing the statute as 
requiring the issue of extended insurance, the 
court expressly held that where provision was 
made for extended insurance (in all respects 
similar to that in the present case) the in- 
sured was entitled, by virtue of the statute, 
and not as a matter of judicial construction 
of the contract, to have the policy enforced 
with only the objectionable provision for de- 
duction of the surrender charge eliminated. 


++ + 


If the statute as construed by the highes 
court of the State be read into each po 
subsequently issued, this effect would result. 
The reserve, in the present case, calculated as 
roapren by the statute, would then have been 
sufficient to purchase extended insurance for 
a period beyond the date of death. 

To hold that, because the statute does not 
affirmatively require the issue of extended in- 
surance, the use of the “cash value” instead 
of net reserve as the measure of the term in 
the purchase of such extended insurance is 
permissible, the effect of our present decision, 
seems to me not only to contravene the con- 
struction of such statute, already the estab- 
lished law and announced public policy of the 
State, but also to negative the general intent 
that other types of life insurance, not re- 
quired by the statute, but offered, shall be of 

equal value,” that is, predicated upon the 
same purchasing power of the net reserve. 

It does not seem to me a hardship upon 
the company to read this requirement (known 
to the company) into the policy, and to hold 
that construction of its terms which would 
result from excising those words only which 
violate the statutory requirements. 

This is but requiring the company, in its 
contract representations to its policyholders, 
to comply with the statutory requirements, 
while preserving all other portions of the 
agreement, as, it seems to me, good faith and 


fair dealing. and compliance with the law, 
should require. 


Tax on Oil Land Leases 
To Be Set in New Mexico 


Sante Fe., N. M., April 8. 

Oil men will meet with the State Tax 
Commission in Lea County sometime in 
June or July to fix a basis for taxing 
leases on oil lands held in fee, Byron O. 
Beall, Chief Tax Commissioner, announced 
recently, following a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of private land owners. 

Mr. Beall told the gathering that it was 
not his intention to bring about a con- 
dition under which the fee owner will have 
an added tax to pay in the case the leases 
are turned back to them, but that he 
was particularly interested in taxing leases 
on certain nonproductive fee lands in the 
proven area of the Hobbs pool. 


Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 8 


Southern Abstract & Loan Company. 
Docket No. 10225. 

Throughout the entire term of its 
active business operations the peti- 
tioner kept its books on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis and in 
its annual income-tax returns reported 
eash collected on commission notes 
received for services in loaning money 
on real estate as income for the sev- 
eral years in which it was received. 
Held, that such method was in ac- 
cordance with petitioner’s regular ac- 
counting system and reflected its true 
income on the cash receipts and dis- 





The decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is therefore affirmed. 


bursements basis. 


Priority Granted 
On Invention for 
Braking Device | 


Counts in Issue Are Held to 
Contain Express Limita- 
tions Not Disclosed in 
Earliest Application 


Cates S. BraGG AND VICTER W. KLIESRATH 
Vv. 
WILLIAM J. BESLER. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2928. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Interference No. 57324. 
Harry H. Semmes, H. O. Ciayton, and M. 
W. McConkey (Semmes & Semmes of 
counsel), for appellants; Lee B. KEMon 
(Ear. R. Evans of counsel), for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 4, 1932 


Hatrietp, Judge.—This is an appeal in an 
interference proceeding from the decision of 
the Board of Appeals of the United States 
Patent Office reversing the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences awarding priority 
of invention to appellants. 

The invention relates to a brake mechanism 
for motor vehicles. 

Appellee’s application, filed June 18, 1927, 
matured into patent No. 1637177, June 12, 
1928. Appellants’ application, No. 163351, 
filed January, 25, 1927, is a division of appli- 
cation No. 31281, filed May 19, 1925. 

The counts of the interference, copied by 
appellants from appellee’s patent, are as 
follows: 

1. In brake mechanism for motor vehicles, 
a system of connected elements which in- 
cludes an operating lever, an operating rod 
for manually applying the brakes with a 
lost motion connection to said lever, a 
fluid pressure motor for operating the brakes 
and having an operative connection there- 
with and a valve for controlling the opera: 
tion of the motor. said valve being sup- 
ported upon and movable with the operat- 
ing rod, and having a direct controlling 
counection with the operating lever of the 
brake system so that initial movement of 
said lever in the direction to apply the 
brakes will operate the valve to energize 





the fluid pressure motor. 
, + + > 


2. In brake mechanism for motor vehicles, 

@ system of connected elements which in- 
cludes an operating lever, an operating rod 
for manually applying the brakes with a 
lost motion connection to said lever, a 
fluid pressure motor for operating the brakes 
and having an operative connection there- 
with, a source of fluid pressure lower than 
atmospheric pressure and a valve for con- 
trolling the connection of said fluid pres- 
sure motor to said source to apply and 
release the brakes by power, said valve 
being supported upon and movable with 
the operating rod and having a movable 
member mechanically connected to the op- 
erating lever of the brake system so that 
initial movement of said lever in the direc- 
tion to apply the brakes will actuate the 
valve. 

Appellee moved to dissolve the interfer- 
ence on the ground that appellants could not 
make the counts in issue. This motion was 
overruled by the law examiner. 

In view of the fact that the date alleged 
in appellee’s preliminary statement for co1- 
ception of the invention was subsequent to the 
filing date of appellant's, and as appellee had | 
failed to show cause why judgment on the 
record should not be entered against him, 
the Examiner of Interferences awarded pri- 
ority of invention to appellants. 

On appeal by appellee, the Board of Ap- 
peals held that appellants could not make 
the counts in issue because they did not dis- 
close in their application a valve ‘‘supported 
upon and movable with the operating rod, 
and having a direct controlling connection 
with the operating lever of the brake system,” 
as defined in count 1, nor a valve “supported 
upon and movable with the operating rod and 
having a movable member mechanically con- 
nected to the operating lever of the brake 
system,” as defined in count 2. In so holding, 
the Board, among — _ said: 


“We believe the sleeve 920'in the applica- 
tion may not be considered either as the rod 
or a portion of the rod defined in the counts. 
The latter require a lost motion connection 
between the operating rod and the lever and 
there is no lost motion connection between 
the valve sleeve 920 and the foot pedal 988 in 
the application. 

“A lost motion connection is provided be- 
tween the head 926 on the valve sleeve and a 
shoulder of the valve casing, and this lost 
motion connection may be said to be between 
the rod 997 and the pedal but the valve is 
not supported upon and movable with the 
rod 997. 

“Furthermore, count 1 requires a direct 
controlling connection between the valve and 
the operating lever. This connection in Besler 
comprises the rod 23. It is urged that this 
requirement of the claim is a functional lim- 
itation and does not necessarily require addi- 
tional structure, and furthermore, that the 
same structure may be recited twice in a 
claim if it has two different functions, under 
the holding in Duncan, Prichard & Macaully 
(1906 C. D., 348). 

“Whether this limitation be considered as 
one of function or as one of structure it 
seems to us the claim requires some connec- 
tion between the valve and the lever other 
than the indirect connection established be- 
tween the two through the operating rod and 
lost motion connection by virtue of the struc- 
ture previously recited in the count. 

“Count 2 requires a mechanical connection 
between the valve and operating lever so that 
initial movement of the lever in the direc- 
tion to apply the brakes will actuate the 
valve. This language requires something in 
addition to the lost motion connection be- 
tween the operating rod and lever previously 
set forth in the count which becomes effec- 
tive during the latter part of the pedal move- 
ment. 

“It is our view that the counts are clearly 
and definitely limited to the Besler device 
and are not readable upon the disclosure in 
the senior party’s application. Any attempt 
to read them on said disclosure requires the 
ignoring of some of the limitations of the 
counts with the result that their meaning is 
changed from the meaning they have in the 
Besler patent.” 

+ + 


It clearly appears the appellants’ valve is 
connected to the end of an operating rod by 
means of a link, and to the operating lever 
by means of a lost motion connection. In 
appellee’s mechanism, which was designed for 
use as an automobile accessory, the valve has 
a ctrect controlling connection with the oper- 
ating lever, and is mounted upon the operat- 
ing rod, the latter running through it. 

It is contended by counsel for appellants 
that if the counts are given the broadest in- 
terpretation which they will reasonably sup- 
port, as is required in cases of this char- 
acter, they will read on appellants’ disclosure. 

Although it is unquestionably the law that 
counts of an interference should be given the 
broadest interpretation which they will rea- 
sonably support, expressly defined limitations 
should not be ignored. In re Joseph Bijur, 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1134, 40 F. (2d) 999; 
Atherton v. Payne, 19 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
—, 54 F. (2d) 821. 

The counts in issue are expressly limited 
to a valve for controlling the operation of the 
motor “supported upon and movable with the 
operating rod.” The valve in appellants’ 
structure is connected to the end of an operat- 
ing rod by means of a link. 

Accordingly, appellants’ valve may be sup- 
ported by the operating rod, as argued by 
their counsel, but it certainly is not supported 
upon it. See Henry P. Field v. Audley Hart 
Stowe, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1437, 49 F. 
(2d) 840. 

Furthermore, as appellants’ valve is con- 
nected to the operating lever by a lost mo- 
tion connection, we are of opinion that it 
does not have a “direct controlling connec- 
tion” with that lever, as required by count 1. 

In view of the fact that the counts in issue 
contain express limitatiomls, which, in our 
opinion, are not disclosed in appellants’ speci- 
fication, we must hold that appellants are not 
entitled to make them. 

For the reasons stated, the decision of the 
Board of Appeals is affirmed. 





Assessments on Livestock 


To Be Lowered in Maine 


Augusta, Me., April 8. 

The State tax assessor, Frank H. Hol- 
ley, has announced a scale of reductions 
in standard values for livestock for as- 
sessment purposes to bring them into 
closer relationship to present prices and 
to give livestock owners a measure of tax, 
relief. 

Mr. Holley said that for many years 
the old board of State assessors, which 
was abolished at the first of the year, 
had made certain standardized values for 
livestock “which under the present con- 
j ditions seem entirely out of line.” 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS—Validity—Conflict with Bank- 


ruptcy Act— 


A creditor could sue debtor notwithstanding debtor's previous assignment for the 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITEep STATES DAILY 


Grooves in Tile 
Denied Registry 
As Trade Mark 


benefit of creditors under the Washington Insolvency Statutes since such statutes 
occupy the same field as the Federal Bankruptcy Act and are in conflict with the 


act and the assignment was thereiore void or voidable at the instance of the 
creditor, even though he filed and proved his claim with the assignee; the creditor 
was not estopped to deny the validity of the assignment on the theory that it 


assented to and participated in the assignment. 
Armour & Company v. Becker et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23529, March 17, 1932. 


BANKS—Liability to depositors—Payment of checks on forged endorsements— 


Effect of forgery by depositor’s agent— 


A Denver loan company which made loans to borrowers in Arkansas through an 
agent in Arkansas with authority to close the loans, and which sent the agent 
checks for the amounts of the loans drawn on an Arkansas bank and payable in 
some instances to the borrowers and in other instances jointiy to the borrowers and 
the agent, could recover from the bank the amounts paid to the agent on his forged 
endorsements; the bank could not avoid liability on the ground that the company 
had authorized the agent to cash the checks and acquire control of the proceeds 
as an incident to his authority to consummate the loan transactions on behalf of 


the company. 


Midland Savings & Loan Co. v. Tradesmens National Bank of Oklahoma City; 
Cc. C. A. 10, No. 441, March 8, 1932. 


BANKS—National banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ assessment—Receiver’s action 
to recover—Conclusiveness of Comptroller’s determination as to insolvency and 


necessity for assessment— 


A stockholder of a national bank, being sued by the bank’s receiver for an as- 
sessment after the bank had been declared insolvent and the assessment had 
been levied by the Comptroller, could not defend on the ground that the bank was 
not insolvent because a note which the bank had given another bank, to which it 
had transferred its assets to secure the other bank against loss, for the payment 
of which the assessment had been levied, was void because fraudulent as to the 
stockholders, or on the ground that if the note was valid, no assessment should 
have been made to pay it because the other bank had already received much more 
than its value out of the collateral pledged to secure it, which fact had been 
fraudulently concealed from the Comptroller, since the Comptroller’s determination 
as to insolvency and the necessity for an assessment was conclusive in such action 
under laws constituting in effect a part of the stockholder’s contract; nor could 
the stockholder in such action interpose a counterclaim seeking to have the other 
bank made a defendant for the purpose of having the contract between the two 
banks and the note executed pursuant thereto declared void, or in the alternative 


for an accounting. 
Crawford v. Gamble, Receiver; C. C. A. 6, No. 5971, March 18, 1932. 


EVIDENCE—Judicial notice—Death of trial judge— 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts took judicial notice of the fact 


that the death of a trial judge occurred on a certain date. 
Broitman v. Silver; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 28, 1932.” 


JUDGMENT—Collection—Supplementary proceedings—Statute authorizing court to 
order payment in monthly installments out of income—Validity of statute—Due 


process of law—Subjection of judgment debtor to involuntary servitude— 


The Massachusetts Poor Debtor Law which empowers the court in which a 


judgment has been rendered to order the judgment debtor to pay the judgment in 


monthly payments out of his income, after an examination of the judgment debtor 
as to his property and ability to pay the judgment on the judgment creditor's 
application for supplementary process, does not deny the judgment debtor due 


process of law in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment by reason of a provision 
making the court’s order conclusive without judicial review thereof by the Supreme 
Judicial Court; nor does it subject the debtor to involuntary servitude in violation 


of the Thirteenth Amendment on the theory that it compels the debtor to work 


in order that the payments may be made. , 
McDermott v. Bryer; D. C., D. Mass., No. E-3411, March 10, 1932. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT—Lease—Construction—Liability of landlord—Validity 


of provision exempting lessor from liability for his negligence— 


» A provision of a lease of the first floor of a building for store purposes, exempting 
the lessor from “all liability for damage that may result from the bursting, stoppage, 


and leakage of any water pipe, steam pipe, gas pipe, sewer, basin, water closet and 
drain, and from all liability for any and all damage caused by water, gas, waste, 


and contents of said water pipes, gas pipes, steam-heat pipes, sewers, basins, water 


closets and drains,” was applicable though the damage so caused was the result 


of active negligence on the part of the lessor; so construed the provision of the 
lease was not void as against public policy. 


Cannon v. Bresch; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 98, March 14, 1932. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER—Criminal libel—Prosecution of newspaper editor—Place of 


prosecution— 

A newspaper editor could be prosecuted for criminal libel under the Florida stat- 
utes only in the county in which the printing plant was located and in which the 
paper had its main circulation although the paper had subscribers in various other 
counties in the State, notwithstanding the common law rule permitting a prosecu- 


tion for a criminal libel in any jurisdiction where the libelous matter was published 


or circulated irrespective of where the article was written or printed, since to hold 


otherwise would subject the editor to prosecution in each of the counties in which 


the paper was circulated in violation of the double jeopardy provision of 
the Constitution. 


Eberhardt v. Barker, Judge, etc.; Fla. Sup. Ct., March 24, 1932. 


MECHANICS’ LIENS—Persons entitled to—Contractor’s administrator— 

The administrator of a contractor who died without filing a mechanics’ lien 
notice within the time provided therefor by the Oregon statutes, could not obtain 
the lien by filing a notice, since the right to perfect the lien was personal to the 
contractor and did not pass to his administrator on his death, inasmuch as the 
statute, which is to be strictly construed, does not expressly so provide. 

Phillips v. Graves et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1928, March 29, 1932. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Beneficiaries—Veteran’s wife or sister named in applica- 
tion for policy—Effect of veteran’s intent to change beneficiary— 

Where a war veteran prior to his marriage had named his sister as the beneficiary 
of his war risk policy but after marriage, in his application for compensation and 
vocational training, stated, in answer to a question, that his wife was the bene- 
ficiary of the policy, the wife and not the sister was entitled to the accrued in- 
stallments for total and permanent disability at the time of his death 11 years 
after his marriage, since it was clear that he intended to change the beneficiary 
and his intention was controlling. 

United States v. Tuebert et al.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. E-5622, March 15, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Validity of provision of policy for election as be- 
tween cash value, paid-up insurance, and extended insurance on default in pay- 
ment of premium— 

A provision of a Kentucky life insurance policy giving the insured, upon the 
default in the payment of a premium, after the payment of the premiums for the 
first three years, the right to elect between accepting the cash value of the policy, 
paid-up insurance and extended insurance, and providing for extended insurance, 
on the insured’s failure to elect within one month after default, for such term 
as the cash value of the policy as of the date of the default would purchase, and 
defining ‘such cash value as the reserve at the time of the default, less a surrender 


charge of not more than 2% per cent of the amount insured by the policy, less 


any unpaid premium or existing indebtedness to the company on the policy, was 
void under a Kentucky statute providing for paid-up insurance, upon default in 
the payment of a premium after the payment of premiums for the first three years, 
in such amount as “the net value of the policy” on the date of default “and all 
dividend additions thereon * * * will purchase as a net single premium for life or 
endowment insurance maturing and terminating at the time and in the manner 
provided in the original policy,” in view of the construction of such statute by 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky as forbidding the deduction of a surrender charge; 
such provision of the policy, inasmuch as it authorized the deduction of a surrender 
charge in determining the term of the extended insurance, was wholly void and 
was not enforcible except in so far as it provided for such deduction; the bene- 
ficiary’s rights therefore were fixed by the statute, under which the policy was 
binding upon the company in the amount of paid-up insurance that the net value 
thereof would purchase as a net single premium for life—Pendleton, Admx., v. 
Pan American Life Insurance Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 256, April 9, 1932. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—Interference— 

Counts of interference should be given broadest interpretation they will reason- 
ably support, but expressly defined limitations should not be ignored.—Bragg et al. 
v. Besler. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 256, April 9, 1932. 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims— 

Counts are expressly limited to valve “supported upon and movable with the 
operating rod;” applicant’s valve is connected to end of operating rod by link; it 
may be supported by the rod but it is not supported upon it.—Bragg et al. v. Besler. 
(C, C. P. A.) —T7 U. S. Daily, 256, April 9, 1932. 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims— 

Valve connected to lever by lost motion connection does not have “direct con- 
trolling connection” with lever—Bragg et al. v. Besler. (C, C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 
256, April 9, 1932. 


PATENTS—Brake mechanism priority awarded— 

Patent 1637177, Besler, Brake Mechanism for Motor Vehicle, awarded priority 
against Bragg and Kliesrath—Bragg et al. v. Besler. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 
256, April 9, 1932. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Form and substance— 

Configuration of article having utility is not a subject of trade-mark protection; 
registration refused on shallow indentation of groove formed in edge of webs and 
side walls of hollow tile, extending transversely and occurring on one side only, 
especially since a patent shows similar groove for useful purpose.—National Stone- 
Tile Corp., In re. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 256, April 9, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 
DEDUCTIONS—Losses—Surrendered stock— 

The taxpayer, who owned certain shares of preferred stock in a corporation, did 
not sustain a deductible loss, wnen, under the circumstances described, he sur- 
rendered a certain proportion of his stock to be canceled by the corporation, with- 
out receiving any direct consideration for the stock so surrendered and canceled.— 
Kistler v. Burnet. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 256, April 9, 1932. 


'Shallow Indentation Found 
To Have Useful Function, 
However, and to Be Pro- 
tected by Patent 


IN RE APPLICATION OF NATIONAL STONE- 
TILE CorRpPoRATION. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2919. 
Appeal from the Commissioner of Patents. 
Serial No. 258914. 
|Cuas. E. TownsenpD, Wm. A. Lortus, A. 
DonHam Owen (Harry F. Ritey of 
counsel), for appellant; T. A. HOSTETLER 
for the Commissioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 4, 1932 


Lenroot, Judge.—This is an appeal from a 
| decision of the Commissioner of Patents re- 
jecting an application of appellant for the 
registration of a trade mark consisting of a 
| shallow indentation or groove formed in the 
edge of the webs and end walls of a hollow 
| tile, and extending transversely thereof, the 
| said indentation or groove occurring on one 
side only of the tile. No claim is made to the 
representation of the tile shown in the draw- 
ing. 

Registration was refused upon the ground 
that the grooves upon the tile consistuting 
the mark have a mechanical or useful func- 
tion, and are an integral part of the tile, 
and also upon the further ground that the 
purchasing public would not look upon said 
grooves as constituting a trade mark. 

A patent to one Nelson, No. 1572305, issued 
Feb. 9, 1926, was cited, which patent is found 
in the record and discloses a tile of the same 
general type as that shown by appellant, which 
tile includes grooves somewhat deeper than 
those shown by it, but in the same positions 
transversely of the webs and end walls of 
the tile. 

The patentee describes the function of 
these grooves as follows: 

“The groove 42 is left by the bar 17, and 
is a desirable feature in building blocks as it 
provides for horizontal ventilation when a wall 
is built of these blocks.” 


++ + 


| With respect to this patent the Commis- 
sioner in his decision stated: 

** * “It is evident that if the appellant 
obtained registration of its alleged mark the 
patentee could not manufacture the tile dis- 
closed in his patent without infringing this 
trade mark. While the appellant claims to 
have adopted this form of tile long prior to 
the date the patentee filed his application 
yet if registration were granted, it is clear 
the appellant would in effect obtain a perpet- 
ual patent for a tile of this type, since a 
— mark registration may be renewed indefi- 
nitely.” 

The Commissioner further found that when 
| tiles with such grooves are assembled in a 
wall, said grooves may be utilized for the 
passing of electric wires therethrough. Ap- 
pellant vigorously denies that said grooves 
can serve any mechanical function, but we 
agree with the Commissioner that it is ap- 
Parent that such grooves may serve a useful 
function. 

Certainly makers of tile have the right to 
provide communication channels throughout 
& wall built of tile, and appellant has no 
right, based upon an alleged trade mark, to 
exclude them from employing grooves, such 
as are used by appellant, for that purpose. 
It seems to us that by placing the grooved 
sides of applicant's tiles together, that is, 
one upon another, a useful communicating 
channel would ee 


Appellant argues, however, that in prac- 
tice these grooves are filled with mortar, as 
the tiles are laid, and hence the grooves can 
serve no useful purpose. But even if they are 
so filled it would seem that the grooves would 
serve a useful purpose in that they, by means 
of the mortar filling them, would serve to 
bind the tiles more securely to each other. 

It is well settled that the configuration of 
an article having utility is not the subject of 
trade mark protection. In re Dennison Manu- 


facturing Company, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents 
987, 39 F. (2d) 720. . , 


We also agree with the Commissioner that 
it is probable that the purchasing public 
would not look upon appellant's grooves in 
its tile as constituting a trade mark; that is 
to say, we do not think the purchasing public 
would look upon tile containing such grooves 
as indicating origin of the tile, but would be 
likely to conclude that they were formed as a@ 


convenient process of manufacture, or to serve 
a useful function. 


The decision of the Commissioner of 
is affirmed. nee 


Credits on Tax Allowable 
For Mexican Levy Defined 


The tax imposed by certain sections of 
the Mexican law effective Aug. 1, 1931, 
is an income tax which may be credited 
against United States income tax under 
sections 32 and 131 of the Revenue Act of 
1928, the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has ruled (I. T. 2620), 
The tax imposed by certain other sections 
of the Mexican law may not be credited 
against the United States income tax, 
but may be deducted from gross income 
wae section 23 of the 1928 Act, it was 

eld. 

The tax imposed by article 1, section I, 
of the Mexican law, on gross receipts de- 
| rived from the exercise of commerce, in- 
| dustry, and agriculture is not an income 
| tax according to the United States con- 
cept, and may not be credited against the 

United States tax, the Income Tax Unit 
ruled. 
_ “With respect to section II of article . 
it appears that this is a tax on receipts 
| derived in the form of interest or rents, 
and on receipts generally, which tax is 
| required to be deducted and withheld at 
the source under article 20 of the Mex- 
|ican income tax law of 1925, as amended. 
Tax on receipts in the form of interest or 
rents comes within the United States con- 
| cept of an income tax and may be credited 
against the United States income tax.” 











Oklahoma Seeks Payment 
From Income ‘Tax Dodgers’ 
| 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 8. 

The Oklahoma Tax Commission has 
| Started a drive on “tax dodgers” responsi- 
jee for part of the $84,000,000 difference 
| between the Federal and State income tax 
| Saavansnane on Oklahoma incomes during 
|the last 15 years, according to W. D, 
Humphrey, member of the Commission. 

He said the State Commission will check 
| with old Federal income tax returns in 
| an effort to force payment for back years 
| 0f income taxes which should have been 
paid the State. 

Mr. Humphrey said hundreds of letters 
|asking information about such incomes 
| have gone out to those who failed to file 
| State income tax returns in prior years. 

The State Commission intends to go 
|back as far as 1915, when the personal 
|income tax law was passed, when it is 
found no returns were filed, Mr. Humphrey 
said. He pointed out the Commission al- 
ready has collected nearly $90,000 in de- 
linquent income taxes during this fiscal 
year. 

Melven Cornish, Commission chairman, 
said tax collections by the Commission 
since last July have totaled $16,051,065, of 
which auto license tag fees accounted for 
$3,046,248. Nearly two-thirds of this auto 
| tag income was collected during March. 


Examination Is Upheld 
In Compensation Case 


Salem, Oreg., April 8. 
| An Oregon circuit court has authority 
|to order a plaintiff in a workmen’s com- 
pensation case to submit to an examina- 
tion of his person either before or during 
jthe trial, Attorney’ General I. H. Van 
Winkle has ruled in an opinicn to the 
State Industrial Accident Commission. 
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Refusal to Permit Power Survey Bul 
Insurer to Make | 
Measure Extends Authority of 


Autopsy Upheld Ganadade iets te 


terstate Traffic 








* i Albany, N. Y., April 8. 
Defense Based 7 Viola Governor Roosevelt has signed a bill (S. | 


tion of Life Policy Provi-| 1103), which becomes Chapter 630, Laws | 
‘ = | of 1932, extending the life and broaden- | 
sion Held Invalid by New | ing the functions of a temporary State 
commission created in 1931 to act jointly 

York Court 


with similar commissions from adjoining | 
| panies engaged in the interstate trans-| 
New York, N. ¥., April 8.| viscsion of power. ¢ 





In an action on certain life insurance 
policies which contained a _ provision 


granting the company “the right and | dition to electricity and calls for a report} jin full text: 
opportunity to examine the body and t0| to the New York Legislature not later than 
make an autopsy unless prohibited by| March 1, 1933. | Completed, 170 buildings, total limit 


. u ey . Sites purchased in the District of Columbia 
refusal to permit an autopsy is not valid|terstate operations, the commission is | 


unless it is alleged that the policy con- given power to negotiate and agree upon | _ Drawing stage: 


tains a provision relieving the insurer from| the terms of treaties or compacts between | Supervising Architect, 72 projects, total limit .......... ° 


aren : ‘ a fe : Private architects 107 projects, total limit .............. 
=" ao permitted to make an au-|the States for submission to the Legisla-| “Land owned, ready for drawings, 1 project, total limit | 
opsy. is was the holding of Justice} tures of such States and to Congress for | Sites selected, title not yet vested, 8 projects, total limit .. 

appaoval, such treaties or compacts to| Sites advertised for, examined and awaiting selection, 5 projects, 


» ivaly ; Held for amended legislation or for other reasons, 15 projects, total limit... 
cover comprehensively all matter relating Available for purchase of sites in the Distrtct of Columbia 


Irwin Untermyer of the New York Su-| 
preme Court in the case of Dana v. New 
York Life Insurance Co. to the effective regulation and control of | 


Suit for $56,000 was brought on seven| interstate transmission of electricity and Total specific authorization 
life insurance policies issued by the de-| gas. 


‘ i a 

fendant company. Similar actions are| The Commission is given lik y | Projects where building has been com-)N. C.. $400,000; Hobart, Okla., $90,000; Hobo- 
pany mmission is given like power to | | ken, N. J., $250,000; Hoquiam, Wash., $141,750. 

Houston, Tex., $615,000; Huntingdon, Tenn., 


pending by the same plaintiff seeking an| meet commissioners of the Dominion of pleted: 
aggregate of about $140,000 from the fol-| Canada or the Provinces of Ontario and} Total $57,067,569.04 
lowing companies: Prudential Insurance|} Quebec. 








Equitable Life Assurance Society, North-| the commission is directed to recommend | Mich., $230,000; Bellows Falls, Vt., $90,000; Ben- 


western Mutual: Life Insurance Co., and| such legislation, both State and Federal, } ton Harbor, Mich., $120,000: Birmingham, Ala., | 


$425,000; Blaine, Wash.,BS, $158,000; Blooming- 
ton, Ill., $325,000; Bogalusa, La., $130,000. 
Boise, Idaho., $440,000; Boston, Mass., I1.S., 


Commercial Travelers Mutual Association | aS may be considered necessary to make | 
of Utica. | the treaties or compacts effective. 


“ ee ee a R ti ‘ t F d ' $55.000 Charlottesville, Va., (land only), $22,- 
e insure ie ec. 3, 1931, at Taun- ‘WY | 000; Chicago, Ill., MH., $200,000; Conway, Ark., 
ton, Mass. He was found ss at the | eurremen un evy | Tene eboeee bes Miss., $75.876.04; Corsicana, 
bottom of a flight of stairs, the plaintiff . T » | “Banve, Cole GA, 41 Sabon 

: i ’ ar, Colo., +. $1,235,000; Dillon, 8. C., 
contending he accidentally fell down the Vetoed in New Y ork deve Dodge City, Kans., $140,000; Duluth, 
stairs and the insurance company claim- Minn., | $1,200,000; Dunkirk, N. Y¥. $1,200,000; 
ing that he dropped dead from natural s 6 ‘ ° p : 
causes at the top step and was inci- Requiring of New Contribution (land only), $15,000; El Dorado, Ark., $425,000; 


a | Elizeabeth, N. J., $175,000; Elimire. N. Y., $265,- 
dentally precipitated to fhe bottom. | 7 cae , } 000. 
The company interposed as one of its| From Workers Disapproved 


Fairfield, Ia., $110,000; Fargo, N. D., $600,000; 
defenses that on Feb. 26, 1932, pursuant to | 


Albany, N. ¥., April 8 | zeschiuars. anes. ey Flint, Mich., 9060, 
the provision j j 9 Ne Rey + | ; Greenvi le, Tes.; .000; Hammond, nd., 
be _ ee en dh nr wer gr Governor Roosevelt has vetoed a bill | $155,000; Hanover, N. H., $100,000; Hartsville, 8. 
perform an autopsy and that on Feb. 27,| °,? ; ; 

the beneficiary declined the demand on the |@tizement system to pay an additional 
ground that an autopsy is prohibited by | 3 per cent of their salaries as a tem- ning, Pa., $145,000; Klamath Falls, Oreg., $255,- 
the law, custom and tradition of the in. | porary contribution to the fund. He de- | 000; Kosciusko, Miss., $60,000; Lakelend Fla., 


i | $90,000; Lancaster, Pa., $500,000; Lawrence, 
sured’s and beneficiary's religious faith | SCTibed the measure (S. Int. 614, Pr. 1409) | Kans.,’ $120,000; Lenoir, N. C., $75,000; Lewis- 


and that the demand was unr }as “one of the most unfair, unjust, dis-| town, Mont., $165,000. 
because of laches. o easonable | crimintaory pieces of legislation sent to| Lima, Ohio., $475,000; Los Aangeles, Calif., 
In ordering that the company’s defense |™é€ by the legislature since I have beer | (land only), $950,000; Lowell, Mass., $500,000; 


: ; 7 ” Lumberton, Miss., $60,000 Marshfield, La., $75,- 
be stricken, Justice Utermyer said: | Governor. 000; McMinnville, Tenn., $85,000; Memphis, 
Defense Held Insufficient 


| Objections to the bill, according to the! Tenn., Sub. PO., $325,000; Mexia, Tex., $100,- 
“The defense assailed is insufficient in| inates against members of this retirement 


|veto memorandum, are that it discrim-|000; Mitchell, S. Dak., $70,000; Moble, Ala., 
(land only), $40,000. 


failing to allege that the policy contains system in, favor of State employes who be- | ¢, Morg@ntown. W. Va.. $125,000; Nampa, tdaho., | 


i ievi | $110,000; Newark, Del., $60,000; New Orleans, 
any provision relieving the defendant|long to other systems or none at all and|{a., QS., $455,000: New Philadeiphia, O., $100,- 


from liability if not permitted to make an|that it discriminates between members| 000; Newport News, Va., (land only), $20,000; 
autopsy. No facts are asserted which | of the retirement system in that only those |NeWton, Ia., $125,000; N. Y. City, F.O.B., 
would indicate that an autopsy was at all! members paia from State funds are 
tte tence would warrant a rea-| 
sonable ef on the part of the defendant ribu 
that the death of the assured was dome {anaee 
sioned by causes excepted from the cover- 
age of the policy. 

“The plaintiff's refusal to permit an au- 
topsy may thus have not prejudiced the 


Minn., BS., $78,000. 





$195,000; Plattsburg, N. Y., $120,000; Pontiac, 


ture had failed to appropriate for the) Utah., $96,000. 
usual State contributions for past service | + + > 


cam and this extra employes’ contribution was| pullman, Wash., 107,000; Rushville, Ind., | 

defendant nor deprived it of any sub-| designed as a substitute source of revenue | $100,000: St. Louis, Mo., PO... $1,500,000; Sarr} 
r ti Antonio, Tex. (land only), .000; | 
re Eee sateen’ Pane. | Sanaa Calif., $325,000; Sandusky, Ohio, $40,- | g, 
000; Santa Fe, N. Mex., $270,000; Scottsbluff, | ee 
Neb., $125,000; Sedalia, Mg., $170,000; Sheffield, | tucket, R. I., $460,000; Peekskill, N. Y., $165,- | 
| 000; Pembina, N. Dak., $115,000; * +Philadel- 
| phia, Pa., PO., $9,750,000; Pikeville, Ky., $93,- 


stantial right. Under these circumstances 


there is no reason to regard the provision| « i 1 i 
on which the defendant relies as a con- The Legislature, in order to preserve 


dition of payment which if not complied |{R¢ integrity of, the fund.” | Governor 
with would constitute a complete aetenes. eee See, "tn eee peer bere 





Ala., $95,000. 


y i i ‘e| So. St. Paul, Minn., $160,000; Spartanburg, S. 
Moreover, for aught that appears in the make the necessary contributions for this |, $420,000; Springfield, Ill., $850,000; Stamford, 


i Y oe a ere +”? | 
pleading to which this motion is addressed | year as well as next. |Conn., (land only), $20,000; Tampa, Fla., $550,- | 





the plaintiff may have been entirely justi- | 
fied in declining the defendant’s demand.” | WV i ) 

The plaintiff was represented by na” Laws idely Enacted 
Davis, of counsel. The defendant ap- 





Ala., $50,000; Vermilion, S. Dak., $75,000. 
| 





N. J., $230,000;*Branford, Conn., $65,400. 


Work of Checking Arson | 


Montgomery, Ala., April 8. | [Continued from Page 1.] 


lst part. $600,000; Donora, Pa., $95,000. 


Of a total of 2,474 fires in Alabama re-|States having such legislation on the! Durango, Colo., $150,000; E. Las Vegas, N.M., 
ported to the State Fire Marshal, R. C.| Statute books at the beginning of 1932. $151,000; East Orange, N. J., $285,000; Fallon, 


i 5 | Sey . : vev. ,000; . Fairfield, Me., $90,000; Globe, 
Searcy, during the fiscal year ended Sept.| Several State passed laws declaring anti- oa aie atanatarerna. N. D., $200,000; 


| Juneau, Alaska., $795,000; Lancaster, 8. C., 


30, 1931, there were 166 of known incendi- | union contracts to be against public policy 
ary origin and 894 of unknown origin, | and void. These were Arizona, Colorado, | $75,000; Leominster, Mass., $125,000. 


Definite known causes were ascribed to | Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. Anti-union) Lewistown, Pa., $108,500; Long Lsland City, 


1,414. contracts are those whereby either party | oS 9475.00; Madison. Wis. ee etetee; Me: 
These facts appear in the annual report |t©0 @ employment contract undertakes | Kees ‘Rocks, Pa., $85,000; Metropolis, Ill., $90.- 


of the Fire Marshal which has just been | not to join a laber union or organization | 000; Millville, N. J., $90,000; Missoula, Mont., 


$400, 000; Montclair, N. J., $295,000 


submitted to Governor Miller. of employers. 


aidan ta x 7 3 ae Montevideo, Minn., $75,000; Mt. Carmel, IIl., | 

Investigations were made by the Fire|__The United States Congress, by an act of | 5100.000:, Newburyport, Mass., $102,000; ‘Oly- 
Marshal's office of 208 of the reported | March 3, 1931, provided for the payment | phant, Pa., $70,000; Paxton, Ill., $95,000; Pres- 
fires. As a result 48 persons were indicted | °f the prevailing rate of wages on every | cott, Ark., $60,000; Red Bluff, Calif., $95,200; 


on arson charges. Twenty-four convic- | COMtract in excess of $5,000 “in the con- | Sandpoint, Idaho, $80.000; Sayre, Pa., $100,000; 


tions were secured and 12 cases are stij] | StTuction, alteration, and repair of any | Shelbyville, Ky., $70,000. 


i j i : ‘ of Southbriage, Mass., $110,000; Syracuse, N. Y., 
pending. public buildings of the United States.” | ¢,"co9.000: Tarentum. Pa., $70,000; Tomah, Wis., 


Practically the entire time of the De- Several States and Alaska enacted leg- | $72,000; Utica, N. Y., $800,000; Waynesburg, Pa., 


partment has been devoted to the suppres-_ ‘lation governing the payment of wages to | $100,000; Williamson, W. Va., $195,000; , Wil 
sion of arson since Mr. Searcy io charge employes engaged on public works. In| mington. Ohio. $130.000., Wifom: N- Cw S0e. 
he stated in a letter to the Governor ac- | S¢Veral cases the provisions of the State ow dotte, Oem: 
companying the report. He said “the 


laws followed the Federai act closely. $520,000. 
present financial condition of the country 


cendiary fires.” : 
ratified the Federal child labor amend- 


Right of Insurer to Vi oid 


° promote the enforcement of laws relating 
Policy of Its Agent Defined to the employment of women and children. 


741; Water Mains, etc., 1st part. $225,000. 
+ > 2 


The Sunday labor law was amended in| Projects under contract either in whole 


Charleston, W. Va., April 8.| several States, generaly providing for the or in part: 

Holding that a fire insurance policy is- | ©X¢mption of certain employments or ac-| ‘Total, $257,543,700. 
sued by an insurance company on its| tivities from its provisions. Alaska and anita 

agent’s own property is voidable at the| the following States acted on the subject: a aaron: 


, Ga., $100,000. 
decision of the Kanawha County Circuit | Wisconsin. ‘Anaconda, Mont., $140,000; Andover, Mass., 
court in the case of Henshaw, special re-| _Many States specifically provided that | g115,000; Ann Arbor, Mich., $75,000; Appleton, 


ceiver, v. Globe and Rutgers Fire In. OMly citizens of the State, residents of a| Wis., $260,000; Ashland, Ky., $200,000; Astoria, 
surance Go., and has entered judgment ; Particular locality, or veterans be employed | Oreg.. $250,000, Atlanta, Ga. $2,975,000; At- 


, . i .. $65 ila, Ala.. $70,000. 
nil capiat. The lower court had awarded | 0% Public works, while several prohibiited "40%, Tex. $0 795.000; Babb- Pie 


Policy. 


The issue raised by the defendant oan In order to promote employment stabi- Wis... $270,000. 


that its agent insured certain ; lization, Congress passed a law providing; pend. Oreg.. $155,000; Berkeley, Calif., $190,- 
auromobiles | for the advance planning and regulation | 000; Boston, Mass., $6,000,000; Boulder, Colo., 
$140,000; Boyne City, Mich., $65,000; Brinkiey, 
Ark., $65,000; Broken Bow, Neb., $85,000; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $2,700,000; Brownsville, Tex., $430,- 


while he owned a one- i i 
i Rg ogg lll ean 2 of the construction of public works. 

ci: te 6 duet femiauiee without oe’ The subject of the garnishment of wages 
closure to the defendant. thereby discharg- was treated in Hawaii and Illinois. The} go’ 
ing the defendant from liability. 





Relief Measures Approved Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ore- | $80,000. 


By the Governor of Ohio gon, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 8.| States was enlarged to cover additional | 

Governor George White has signed the| li€MS on property for the value of labor 
four bills passed by the recent special expended. Several States passed new 
session of the Legislature for unemploy- | /@WS governing the organization, operation 


Va., $475,000 


diately. ber passed laws affecting cooperative so-| neatit, Ohio, $105,000; Connersville, Ind., $70,- 
In announcing his approval of the meas- cities. | «aie allis, Oreg., $190,000 Crete, Neb., 
| emg -~ Governor stated that some ques- ———_— | $65,000. ie & 
lon has been raised as to the constitu. P syivanik > . crockett, T 5,000; Dallas, Tex., $1,305,- 
; : . > Ss f ; d Crockett, Tex., $85,000; Dallas, Tex., $1,: 
tionality of the bill providing for the is- I = yly ania Atte my ts 000; *Davenport, Ia., $665,000; Derby, Conn., 


suance of bonds by the counties and the 
taxing of public utilities for relief pur- 
poses, but that he was signing the bill in 


; Harrisburg, Pa., April 8.| N._C., $70,000. 
the belief that it is constitutional. . ° 


is sufficiently serious as to jeopardize the 


sha “te . “| Fairbanks, Alaska, $450,000; Fall River, Mass 
sale of the bopds, the issue should shall be directed to curtail use of elec 


$995,000 


. Pr ricity so as to reduce the State’s electric Falmouth, Ky., $60,000; Farmington, Mo. 
Promptly be raised so that a decision of jignt pills. $90,000: *Findlav, Ohio, $230,000; Forrest City 
Lights of smaller wattage have “been| ArK.. $85,000; Ft. Valley. Ga. $85,000; *Ft 


i ; ; y nd.. $1,150,000; *Ft. Worth, Tex., $1,- 
installed in many outlets, it was stated,| W2)De: ioe eee mass... $170.00; Pred- 


the State Supreme Court may be had at 
the earliest possible moment. 


* 





and extra switches installed so that un-| erick, Okla., $95,000; Freeport, Ill., $275,000. 


State Compensation Fund necessary lights can be turned off. | *Galveston. Tex. IS., $375,000;| Galveston. 
, pe The State’s annual electric light bill is | 7ex. Me. Cee; Coens. Oe —— 
Rejected in Massachusetts approximately $50,000, it was explained, | S20"gstong..7o%" NOS Seloo; Greenfield. 


Grafton, 


and it is hoped to reduce this amount by | Ind., $100,000; Green River, Wyo,, 75,000; 


Boston, Mass., April 8.' about one-third. Greensboro, N. C., $900,000. 


; 3 sburg, ; .000; ville, Ala., 
An adverse report of the Labor and In- | ————— Peg = $90,000. ‘Hallowell, 


; c i Me., $75,000; Hamilton, Ohio, $410,000; Harlan 
Legislature on a bill H. 250) to establish Motor Boat Exports Decline Ky $110.000; Harrodsburg. Ky., $95,000; *Hart- 
a State workmen’s compensation insurance Motor boats and marine engines exported ford. Conn.. $2.090.000; Harvey, Ill., $160,000 


+ : } from the United States in 1931 were valued Havana. Iil., $70.000; Havre, Mont.. $250,000; 
e fund has been accepted by both the Senate 


dustries Committee of the Massachusetts | 


j at $2,190,839. or 28 per cent less than in} Helena. Mont $357.000; *Hempstead. N 
and House. |1930. (Department of Commerce.) 


Signed in New York | Progress in Government’s Program 
Of Construction Projects Announced 





Buildings Involving 257 Millions Under Contract April 1 
With Specifications Being Drawn or Bids Invited on Proj- 
ects Involving 68 Million, Says Treasury 





States in making a survey of utility com- | } gnome building projects involving $257,543,700 were under contract on April 1, 

the Treasury Department announced April 7. Specifications were being drawn 
up or placed on the market for bids for projects involving $68,517,023, according 
The new act extends the survey to in-| to the official listing. Tabulations made public April 8 showing the status of the 
| clude interstate transmission of gas in ad-| $700,000,000 program (total specific authorization to date $496,424,692.26) 


$135,000; Newcastle, Wyo., $60,000; *N. Y. City, | 
Ct. H., $10,700,000; *N. Y. City, M. H., $2,500,- | 
{000; *Niagara Falls, N. Y., $200,000; *Norfolk, 
| Va., PO., $1,925,000; *Norristown, Pa., $490,000; 
Nyack, N. Y., $150,000; Oroville, Calif., $145,000. | 

Oroville, Wash., BS., $59,500; *Painesville, 
Ohio, $180,000; *Palm Beach, Fla., $200,000; | 
*Palo Alto, Calif., $210,000; *Patchogue, N. Y., 
} $200,000; *Paterson, N. J., $800,000; Peru, Ill., 
| $100,000; Petaluma, Calif., $165,000; Plainview, | 
9.108.400.00 | TeX:, $152,000; Princeton, N. J., $95,000. 
67,498,000 .00 | $240,000; *Rochester, N. Y., $1,700,000; Roos- 
1895.00.00 | Ville, Mont., BS., $59,000; Rouses Point, N. Y., 
1'905,000.00 | BS., $153,000; *St. Johns, Oreg., $60,000; Salem, 
"835 000. Ind., $80,000; *Sanford, Me., $100,000; San 
Ysidro, Calif., BS., $105,000; *Sioux City, Iowa, 
| $1,025,000. 


$57,067,569.04 | 
257,453,700.00 | 
27'367'522.00 
68/517,023.22 


law,” a defense based on the beneficiary's In addition to making a survey of in- Under contract, either in whole or in part, 322 projects, total limit 


Bids in, on market or in the specification stage, 116 projects, total limit 







3,835,000.00 | 
7 


Ironwood, Mich., 
*Jacksonville, Fla., P. 
$575,000; Kansas City, Mo., $4,500,000; 
Alaska, $10,000. 

MH., $25,000; Key West, Fla., 


Anderson Ind., $165,000; Asheville, N. C.,| 


Co., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.,| In making its report to the Legislature | $650,000; Aurora, Mo., $70,000; Battle Creek | Jackson, Ohio, $100,000; 


Key West, Fla 


| komo, Jnd., $175,000; La Crosse, Wis.. $225,000; 
*Lafayette, Ind., $375,000; Lake City, Fla., $125,- 


Mass.,| Projects where sites have been 


Lebanon, Ind., $90,000; Lebanon, Mo., $70,- | 
Rock, Ark., | 
|} $1,435,000; Long Beach, Calif., $725,000; Lou- | 
$2,985,000; Lubbock, Tex., | 
| 000; Ludington, 
N. C., $105,000. 

Lyons, N. Y., $75,000; Macon, Ga., 
$55,000; Madisonville, Ky., $90,- 
000; Manassas, Va., $60,000; Manchester, Conn., 
$65,000; Marshfield, 


$90,000; Buena Vista, Va., $70,000; Canton, Ga., | 


Lumberton, 


| East Chicago, Ind., $185,000; Ebensburg, Pa.., | 
Madison, Ga., 


Maywood, Ill., $160,000. 


Cu. H., etc., $900,000; Memphis, Tex., $80,000: 
$120,000; Mendota, 


Middlesboro, Mass., 
$65,000; Milford, 


i >| C., $75,000; verhill, Mass., $250,000; lulu, | 
| to require members of the State employes | await, Cuff. 400.000; Junction the. mane, | 


$100,000; Kingsport, Tenn., $215,000; Kittan- | 


$105,000; Milbank, S. Dak., 
Conn., $140,000. 


Millersburg, Ohio, $70,000; Milwaukee, Wis., | 
$1,850,000; *Mobile, Ala., M. H., $450,000; Mon- 
roe, Ga., $60,000; Monroe, Wis., $85,000; Monve 
*Montgomery, 
045,000; Montrose, Colo., $141,750; Morgan City, 
Mountain Grove, 
Olive, N. C., 

Mount Vernon, 
$180,000; Murray, Ky., 


Vista, Colo., 


Ind., $75,000; Muncie, 
$90,000; Napoleon, Ohio, 
Utah, $57,750; New Britain, 


*New Kensington, Pa., $285,000. 

New Martinsville, W. Va.. $75,000; New Or- 
leans, La., M. H., $2,000,000; New York City, 
$3,765,000; New York City, 
New York City, 
$600,000; Niles, Ohio, $130,000; Noblesville, Ind., 


$5,000,000; Niagara Falls, N. Y., $75,000; Noyes, | 


“taxed” and there is_no sliding scale of| Ottawa, ‘Ill. $75,000; Paris, Tenn., $50,000; | 
tion according to the age of the| Paris, Texas., $84,000; Pekin, Il!., $60,000; Phil- 
individual members. |adelphia, Pa., MH., $75,000; Pittsfield, Mass., 
Little Rock, Ark., 


The Governor stated that the Legisla-| \icn., $200,000; Prescott, Ariz., $235,000; Price, $110,000; Norwalk, 


Iowa, $85,000; Ogden, 
Oklahoma City, ' 
$330,000; Oneida, N. Y.., 
lousas, La., $85,000; Oshkosh, Wis., $420,000. 
Paintsville, Ky., $70,000; Palmer, Mass., 
*Parkersburg, 
$65,000; Passaic, 


. $350,000; Paw- 


Pittsburg, Kans., 
000; Taylor, Texas., $115,000; Tucson, Ariz., | ¢7.992.000; *Pocatelio, Idaho, $220,000; Pomona, 
$540,000; Tyrone, Pa., $125,000; Union Springs, | Cait.’ $175,000; Ponce, Porto Rico, $300,000; 
$74,200; Port 
Wash., $190,000; Portland, Me., Ct. H., $400,000; 
*Portland, Oreg., $1,950,000; Portsmouth, Va., 


*Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Watertown, N. Y., $275,000; Watsonville, 
Calif., (land only), $20,000; Westplains, Mo., 


peared by Louis H. Cooke, its attorney. | For Relief of Labor $70,000; White Plains, N. Y., $350,000; Wooster, | 


Ohio., $80,000; Akron, Ohio., $565,000; Athens, 


| Potsdam, N. Y., $135,000; Prestonsburg, Ky., 
|Tenn., $90,000; Batavia, Il., $80,000; Bayonne, . 8 


70,000; Racine, Wis., $320,000; Red Bank, N. 
$140,000; Richmond, 
$560,000; Rochester, 
000; Rock Hill, 5: Mie 
$70,000; Rossville, Ga., 
Rutherfordton, 
*Sacramento, 
Johns, N. Dak., BS., $59,000; * +St. Paul, Minn., 
Salisburg, N. 


Each State Pri 7 d| Buitaio, Wyo., $85,000; Caribou, Me., $70,000; 
I Ak I e . . at and Ter ritory am Central City, Neb., $65,000; Chamberlain, Ss. D., 
n Alabama Reviewed | National Government Legislate | $54,000; Cnicago, tii., MH.,'$233,000; Cody, Wyo.. 
‘ $90,000; Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, $250,000; Des 


Rutland, Vt., 
Moines, Iowa., $665,000; Detroit, Mich., MH., 


Salt Lake City, 
$125,000; Sandersville, 


Benito, Tex., 


$150,000; Savannah, 
$900.000; Scranton 


Wash., MH., $1,725,000; Shreveport, La., 
000; Sikeston, Mo., 


Sioux Falls, Somersworth, 


, $1,450,000; * *Springfield, Ohio, $740,000; 
Spring Valley, Ill., $60,000; Staten Island, 
y.. $345,000; Sterling, Colo., 
ton, Calif., $695,000. 

Sturgis, Mich., $125,000; Stuttgart, Ark., $95,- 
$65,000; Sweetwater, 
$75,000; Taun- 


Wash., BS., 
. Sviacauga, Ala., 
ton, Mass., $215,000; *Texarkana, Ark., $790,000; 
Texas City, Tex., $80,000; Thermopolis, Wyo., 
$90,000; Thomson, Ga., $70,000. 
$65,000; Toledc 
$1,065,000; Trenton, N. J., 
650,000; Trout River, N. Y., BS., $60,000; Troy, 
Ohio, $150,000; Tulsa, Okla., $1,160,000; Union- 


Wyandotte, Mich., $140,000; Yonkers, N. Y., 


Toccoa, Ga., 
Topeka, Kans., 


The weekly hours of labor for women. District of Columbia: Administration Bldg., Ohio. $960,000; 


has naturally caused more activity of in-| W°™@ ‘educed in North Carolina from 60 Dept. of Agriculture $2,000,000; | Roonomics 


e r , Bldg., Dept. of Agriculture $350,000; Govern- 
to 55. The General Assembly of Colorado ment Printing Off. $1,250,000; Internal Rev- 


: enue Bldg. $10,000,000; Liberty Loan Bidg 
ment. The South Daxota Legislature au- $375,000; Power Plant, Dept. of Agriculture 


thorized its Secr tary of Agriculture to | $85.000; Supreme Court Site, land only $1,768,- Warren, R. I., $75,000; Warsaw. Ind., $95,000; 


$60,000; Wellsboro, 
$145,000; West- | 


Waynesboro, Ga., 
$8C,000; Wellsville, N. Y., 
$120,000; West Point, 
000: West Warwick. R. I., $140,000. 
$130,000; Wichita, Kans., 
*Wichita Falls, Tex., $725,000; Winner, 
Winthrop, Mass 


Miss., $122,000; Albertville, Ala., $125,000; Woodstock, 


i i | icut $70,000; Albia, Ia., $75,000; Albuquerque, N. 
option of the insurance company upon | COMnecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massa- | Mex., '$900,000; **Alexandria, Va., $380.00; 


discovery by it of the agent's du ‘+,, | Chusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New| *Allentown, Pa., $820,000; Altoona, Pa., $775,- 
d e s dual capacity, EUS, INE ' ps , nit i 5 000; icus 
the State supreme court has onan the | Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and | 000; Ambrose, N. D., BS., $59,000; Americus, 


Wisconsin Rapids, ° 
#90.000: Woodstock. Va 
socket, R. I., $173,250; Worcester, Mass., 


*Youngstown, 


. $1.080,000; Ft. Plain, N. Y., | 
$2.375,000: Tamaqua, Pa., 
West Point. Ga., $65.000. 

District of Columbia: Extensible Bldg., Dept. 
of Agriculture, $12,800,000; 
*Commerce Dept. 
‘Connecting Wing, 


i th loy f ali Sev Aurora, Ill $395,000; Babb-Piegan, Mont 
judgment of_ $10,775.75 to Mr. Henshaw | ‘Me ¢mployment of aliens. Several States ps. $59,000; Baltimore, Md., PO., $3,300,000; 
on his suit fo collect on the insurance provided for the use of domestic or local | Barbourville, Ky., $65,000; Bartlesville, Okla., 

aie materials on public works. $31¢,000; Bath, N. Y., $105,000; Bay City, 
Mich., $475,000; Beatrice, Neb., $50,000; Beloit, 


‘Archives Build- 


Labor-Interstate 
‘Interstate Commerce | 
‘Justice Building, 
‘Labor Building, 
*Public Health 


(*) Plans completed by private architect. 
Foundation under contract 


law requiring contractors to furnish bonds| Brunswick, Me., $90,000; Butte, Mont., $295,- design only completed | Senate 


4 |for the protection of the wages of em-| 000; Caldwell, Idaho, $110,000; Camden, N. J., 


ee eae oh ca innic | $1,100,000; Canon City, Colo., $120,000; Carbon- 
ployes was considered in Hawaii, Illinois, dale, Ill., $125,000; Carlinville, Il., $75,000; 


Carrollton, Il., $65,000; Caruthersville, Mo., 


by private architect. 


Projects where sites have been selected, 
plars completed; projects now in speci- 
fication stage or on the market for bids: | 


Total $68,517,023.22. 


*Ada, Okla., $250,000; *Alma, Mich., $115,000; 
$90,000; Auburn, 
$75,000; Baltimore, 
$1,62C,000; Barberton, 
$465,000; Beecher Falls, 
*Beverly Hills, 
$240,000; Blytheville, 
$95,000; *Bridgeport, Conn., $1,200,000; Bucyrus, | 
*Canton, Ohio, $725,000; Cape 


Casper, Wyo., $400,000; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
“he she o aw tera) | $725,000; Central City, Ky., $70,090; Centralia, 
The mechanics’ lien law in several Mo. $70,000; Champlain, N. Y., BS., $56,000; 
Chicago, Ill., PO., $24,725,000; Cicero, Iil., $165,- 
000; Claremont, N. H., $95,000; Clarksburg, W. 


Clearfield, Pa., $145,000; Clovis, N. Mex., $130,- 


our . i 000; *Cumberland, Md., $540,000; Coleman, 
ment relief and they became laws imme-| 24 Supervision of credit unions. A num-) qe; $109,000; Colfax, Wash., $80,000; Con- 


Ohio, $140,000; 


"Cedar City, Utah, $150,000; 


. i i $125,000; Derby Line, Vt., BS., $93,000; *De-|~ son; — ; 
To Cut State Light Bill troit. Mich., PO., $5,650,000; East Richford, Vt., Chicago, Til, Apprs. are, So Se 
BS.. $59,100: Eatonton, Ga., $50,000; Edenton, *Clearwater, 
ville, Pa., $165,000; 
*Daytona Beach, Fla., $285,000; Detroit, Mich., 
MH., $600,000; Douglas, 
. $100,000; Dover, Ohio, $110,000; 
*Dubuque, Iowa, $675,000; Easthampton, Mass., 
$100,000; El Centro, Calilf., $140,000 


Elizabethton, Tenn., $122,500; Elizabethtown Y., $145,000; 


He urge ale Orders have been issued by the De-| xy., $70,000; Elkins, W. Va., $120,000; Erie, Pa., 
ested ee eee. that if any inter- partment of Property and Supplies to all! $555,000; Eustis, Me., BS., $59,100; Evansville, 
p S tee! that any such question other State departments that employes|Ind.. MH., $100,000; Exeter. N. H., $90,000; 


French Lick, | 
, N. Y., $160,000; *Glendale, Calif., 
$455,000; *Grove City, Pa., $120,000; Hagerstown, 
Ind., $80,000; *Honolulu, Hawaii, 
*Jackson, Mich., 


*Jeannette, Pa., 


IS., $415,000; 


$1,575,000; Lapeer, Mich., $100,000; Las Vegas, 
Lawrenceville, 
*Lexington, 


$100,000; | 
Ky.., | 
*Louis- | 
Va., | 


*Longview, Wash., 


Mankato, Minn., 
$140,000; McKeesport, Pa., $90,000; 
. “ Merced, Cailif., 
,' *Meridian, Miss., $555,000; Miami, Fia., 


$300,000; *Marshfield, Oreg., 


Y 
| $315,000; Highland, Ill., $70,000; *High Point 








| $65,000; Miami, Okla., $235,000; *Minneapolis, | 
Minn., $4,150,000; *Monterey, Calif., $180,000. 


*Mt. Airy, N. C., $145,000; Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 





*Princeton, W. Va., $130,000; Quincy, Mass., 


Spencer, Iowa, $105,000; *Terre Haute, Ind., 


$600,000; *Tooele, Utah, pit gg ag 
|tekn, Sak. $120,000; Waukegan, iil., $335,-|Upon automobile pubic liability and prop- 
000; | *Wheaton, Ill., $140,000; Williamsport,| erty damage rates.” 
Pa.. $240,000; Winchester, Ind., $95,000. 

Winona, Miss., $75,000; *Yuma, Ariz., $190,-| 
| 000; *Newark, N. J., $6,150,000; Putnam, Conn., | 
| $115,000. 


District of Columbia: *Central Heating 


|Plant, D. C., $4,857,023.22; *Dept. of State 


Bldg., $3,000,000 . 
(*) Plans completed by private architect. 
> &- +} 


and plans partially completed: 
Total, $76,606,400. 
Alameda, Calif., $75,000; *Albany, N. Y., $3.- 


325,000; Alburg, Vt., BS., $56,000; *Alexandria, | 


*Water- | 


selected | 












State Restrained 


In Insurers’ Case 


Injunction Is Granted Casualty 
Companies in West Virginia 
In License Proceedings 





Charleston, W. Va., April 8. 


A temporary injunction restraining the | 
State Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson, ex- 
officio Insurance Commissioner, from re- 
voking the licenses of 37 casualty com- 
panies operating in West Virginia was is- 
sued April 8, by Judge Arthur P. Hudson 
of the Kanawha County Circuit Court. 
| Mr. Lawson had served notice on the 
companies that he would institute pro- 





Auto Insurance 
Complaints Gain 
In Massachusetts 


Disposition of Cases Under 
Liability Insurance Act 
By Board of Appeals 
Listed by Chairman 





Boston, Mass., April 8. 


ceedings on May 16 to revoke their) The number of complaints filed with 
licenses because they had ignored his or-| the State Board of Appeal on motor ve- 
der suspending increased rates which the | hicle liability policies and bonds under the 


companies had proposed to plac in effect 


on March 1, 


In their bill of complaint the companies | 
said the Auditor’s order suspending the 
|rate increase was “arbitrary, illegal, un- 
authorized, null and void.” Counsel for) 


Compulsory Automobile Liability Insur- 
ance Act was 1,442 in 1931 as compared 
| with 480 in 1930, the Chairman of the 
|Board, Harold J. Taylor, has just an- 
| nounced. 


and ; Of the 1,442 complaints last year, he 
the companies, all of which are members : : ; E 
of the National Bureav of Casualty and | Said, 1,187 were against cancellation of in- 


|Surety Underwriters, contended, that|SUrance policies and 255 were for refusals 
|“under the laws of West Virginia the In-| ‘0 issue such policies. 


surance Commissioner has no right to ap-| Three hundred and seventy of the can~- 
prove, disapprove or regulate in any way cellation complaints were actually heard 
the rates charged by casualty companies|@Md decided on their merits, Mr. Taylor 


| injunction were set for April 22. 


Bills and Resolutions 


said. In 210 cases the Board decided in 


Arguments on the | favor of the insurance company and in 


|the other 160 the finding was for the 
}complainant. In 105 cases the decision 
| for the company because of the complain- 
}ant’s default in appearing to prosecute his 
| complaint, while in 95 the finding was for 


to appear to defend the complaint. In 


> 1 1 rege the i d because th failed 
Pe nding in Cong ess e insure ecause e company fale 


408 others, the company voluntarily re- 
instated the policy before hearing. 


New Measures Introduced and |" forty-two cancellation complaints were 


Changes in Status 


Appropriations 


La., $350,000; *Ambridge, Pa., $145,000; Athens,| Changes in status: 


Ala., $90,000; *Baltimore, Md., Apprs. Strs., 


H. R. 8397. Interior Dept., f. yr. 1933. Passed | 


decided for the company because neither 
party appeared at the hearing; 58 were 
dismissed without a finding on the merits 
for various reasons, and 109 were contin- 


$1,000,000; *Beaumont, Tex., $680,000; *Beckley,' q. Feb. 16. Reptd. to S. Mar. 1, Recommitted ued generally without a finding. 


W. Va., $145,000; Bellefonte, Pa., $125,000. 
*Big Spring, Tex., $165,000; *Binghamton, N. 
Y., $625,000; *Bingham Canyon, Utah, $75,000; 
*Bloomfield, N. J., $335,000; *Bloomburg, Pa., 
$140,000; *Bradenton, Fla., $155,000; Brecken- 


| Mar. 17. Reptd. to S. Apr. 7. 


Bridges 


| Changes in status: 
S. 3836. Pearl River, Leake County, Miss., 
bridge. Passed S. Mar. 11, 1932. Passed H. 


ridge, Tex., $140,000; Bristol, Va., $210,000; | Apr. 4. Approved Apr. 8. 


| Brockton, Mass., $345,000; *Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
| $175,000. 


Calexico, Calif., BS., $73,000; *Cambridge, 
Mass., $755,000; Canaan, Vt., BS., $56,000; *Cat- 
skill, N. Y., $110,000; Charlotte, N. C., $525,000; 
Chateaugay, N. Y., BS. $59,100; Chehalis, 
Wash., $150,000; *Chester, Pa., $515,000; 
*Cheyenne, Wyo., FOB., $200,000; Cisco, Tex., 


} $130,000. 


*Cleveland, Ohio, $5,275,000; Cleveland, Tenn., 
$90,000; *Columbia, Miss., $70,000; *Columbus, 


Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced: 


Of the 255 refusal complaints, 71 were 
heard and decided on their merits, with 
;the decision in favor of the company in 
| 19 cases and for the complainant in the 
ather 52. The company obtained the de- 
cision in 32 cases because of default on 


the part of the complainant in appearing, 


S. 4331. Long. To protect trade and com-/| while 26 were held for the complainant 


merce against unlawful restraints and mo- 
| nopolies; Judiciary. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 


8. 3400. To amend act to regulate plumbing | 


and gas fitting. Rept. to S. Apr. 7. 


due to the company’s failure to appear. 
|The other refusal complaints were dis- 
missed without a finding on the merits. 








8S. 3472. To amend act making apprns. for | 
Ga., $410,000; *Columbus, Ohio, $2,275,000; | expenses of govt. of District for f. yr. ended EW B 


Council Bluffs, Towa, $160,000; Crisfield, Md., 
$105,000; Culpeper, Va., $80,000; *Danville, Va., 
$500,000; David City, Nebr., $75,000. 

“Delphos, Ohio, $98,000; *Des Moines, Iowa, 
$775,000; *Duncan, Okla., $125,000; *Durham, 


000; *East Moline, IIll., $105,000; *Ellwood City, 


*Flushing, N. Y., $700,000; Ft. Covington, 
BS., $56,000; Ft. Fairfield, Me., BS., $63,000; | 
*Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., $175,000; *Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Ct. H., $1,215,000; Freehold, N. J., $135,- 
000; *Galion, Ohio, $140,000; Gallup, N. Mex., 
$125,000; Greeley, Colo., $50,000; *Greenville, 


Pa., $175,000. 


Harlingen, Tex., $170,000; *Hattiesburg, Miss., 


}landscape treatment. Passed S. Feb. 
| Passed H. Apr. 4. Approved Apr. 8. 
| N. C., $550,000; *East Greenwich, R. I., $95,-| Bills introduced: 


June 30, 1913. Reptd. to S. Apr. 7. 


S. J. Res. 47. For improvement of Chevy | ‘ 








Received by 


| H. R. 11179. Norton. To authorize Phila- | Lib f C 
| Pa., $135,000; Ely, Nev., $95,000; *Endicott, N.|delphia, Baltimore & Wash. R. R. Co. to extend | ! rary ° ongress 
| Y., $190,000; Fergus Falls, Minn., $150,000. 


track connection with U. S. Navy Yard so as 
to provide adequate railroad facilities in con-|] List supplied daily by the Library 
nection with development of Buzzards Point; of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


| District of Columbia. 


o 7 eign languages, official documents 
S. 4335. Capper. To authorize Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Wash. Railroad Co. to extend | 2nd children’s books are excluded. 
track connection with U. S. Navy Yard so|| Library of Congress card number 


as to provide adequate railroad facilities in 
j}connection with development of Buzzards 


$245,000; *Herkimer, N. Y., $120,000; Highgate | Point; District of Columbia. 


Springs, Vt., BS., $60,000; Hillsboro, Ill., $75,- 
000; Holton, Kans., $85,000; Hopkins, Minn., 
$85,000; Hot Springs, S. Dak., $90,000; Houlton, 
Me., BS., $65,000; *Iron Mountain, Mich., 


$170,000. 
+ + + 


Jackson, Tenn., $350,000; *Jacksonville, Fla., 
| $2,000,000; Jacksonville, Tex., $135,000; Jamaica, 
| N. Y¥., $875,000; *Jersey City, N. J., $455,000; 
Jonesboro, Ark., $110,000; *Lake Forest, Ill., 
| $160,000; Lansdale, Pa., $120,000; *Lansing, 
Mich., $850,000; *Le Roy, N. Y., $95,000; Lime- 


stone, Me., BS., $31,500. 


Littleton, N. H., $265,000; Lockport, N. Y., 


$80,000; *Lynn, Mass., $700,000; Malone, N. Y. 


$175,000; *Manchester, N. H., $450,000; Man- 
hattan, Kans., $77,000; *Marshall, Mich., $130,- 
000; “Marysville, Calif., $150,000; *McAllen, 


ton, Pa., $110,000. 


Executive Departments 
Bills introduced ° 








Govt.; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 


Flood Control 
Bills introduced: 





| of Palo Verde Valley, Calif.; Flood Control. 
| Highways 
Bills introduced: 


H. R. 11184. Wolcott. To amend act to per- 
mit granting of Fedl. aid in respect of certain cisco. Pacific inst. 


H. R. 11178. Mansfield. «For more effective | 
coordination of public works functions of | 


H. R. 11183. Swing. For emergency relief 


is at end of last line. 





| Bane, Chas. L. The lecture in college teach- 
ing. 128 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1931. 
32-1538 
Barck, Oscar T. New York city during war 
for independence, special reference to period 
of British occupation. 267 p. N. Y., Colum- 
bia univ. press, 1931. 32-1742 
Bowman, Iraiah. The pioneer fringe. (Amer, 
geographical soc. Special pub. no. 13.) 361 
p.. illus. N. Y¥., Amer. geographical soc., 
1931. 32-1721 
California. University. Geo. Williams Hooper 
foundation for medical research, San Fran- 
of tropical medicine, 


;roads and bridges; Interstate and Foreign| Health for travelers; hygiene and health 


| Commerce. 
Immigration 
Changes in status: 


preservation in tropics, orient, and abroad. 
Ed. by Alfred C. Reed, M. D. 239 p. San 
Francisco, J. W. Stacey, 1931. 32-1625 


: | H. R. 10602. To further restrict immigra- < 
Tex., $135,000; Middlebury, Vt,, $90,000; *Mil-| tion into U. S. Reptd. to H. Apr. 7. ’ ne O tans e oe , 


| 
Modesto, Calif., $195,000; *Monroe, La., $390,-| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


000; Mooers, N. Y., BS., $59,300; Morris, IIl., 
$115,000; Nanticoke, Pa., $70,000; *Napa, Calif., 
$140,000; *Nashville, Tenn., $1,565,000; *New 
Castle, Pa., $525,000; *New London, Conn., 


$420,000: *N. Y. City, P. O. An., $9,500,000. 


Norfolk, Va., MH., $800,000; ‘*Northfield, 
Minn., $125,000; Norton Mills, Vt., BS., $56,000; 
*Norwich, N. Y., $130,000; *Norwood, Mass., 
| $130,000; *Oak Park, Ill., $600,000; *Oberlin, 
Ohio, $105,000; *Ogden, Utah, FSB., $390,000; 
“Omaha, Nebr., FOB., $740,000; *Oregon City, 


Oreg., $115,000. 


Orono, Me., $80,000; *Pampa, Tex., $180,000; 


o— — 


*Waynesboro, Pa., $145,000; *Weiser, Idaho, 


lumbus, O., Evans prtg. co., 1931. 32-1536 
Cotton, Harry. Mining electrical engineering, 
307 p., illus. Lond., Chapman & Hall, Itd., 
= 1931. 32-1622 
Davey, Norman. The hungry traveller in 


| $110,000: West Berkshire, Vt.. BS.” $59,500;| Fermce. 206 p., illus. Lond., J. Cape. 1831. 


"West New York, N. J., $375,000; *Weston, W. 


| Va., $150,000. 


Mass., $220,000. 


District of Columbia: *Coast Guard Bldg., | 1931. 
| $3,000,000; *Landscape work. Triangle at 15th | 


jand Pennsylvania Ave., $50,000 


*Philadelphia, Pa.. CuH. & Apprs. Strs., $4,-| ‘Assigned to private architect 


200,000; *Phillipsburg, N. J., $155,000; Pine| Projects where sites have been acquired 
Bluff, Ark., $55,000; *Pipestone, Minn., $90,000; j < 


“Plymouth, Ind., $80,000; *Ponac City, Okla., 
$250,000; *Port Chester, N. Y., $320,000; *Porter- 


ville, Calif., $150,000. 
Port Huron, Mich., $115,000; *Portland, Me 


PO., $850,000; Presque Isle, Me., $105,000; 
Provincetown, Mass., $105,000; *Ravenna, Ohio, 
$145,000; *Redlands, Calif., $170,000; Reedy 
Island, Del., QS., $14,500; *Reno, Nev., $565,000; 
Richford Vt., BS., $59,000; *Rochester, Minn. 


$360,000. 


+ + + 


Rockingham, N. C., $120,000; *Rockland, 
Mass., $115,000; *St. Louis, Mo., Ct. H., $3,- 
825,000; *Salem. Mass., $360,000; San Angelo, 
Tex., $200,000; *San Diego, Calif., $775,009; *San 
Francisco, Calif., OB., $3,050,000: *San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif.. PO. & Ct. H., $750,000; *San Jose, 


Calif., $455,000; *Sacasota, Fla., $175,000. 


*Schnectady, N. Y., $370,000; Seneca Falls 
N. Y., $115,000; *Sheboygan, Wis., $295,000; 
Shelby, Ohio, $105,000; Sidney, Nebr., $80,000; 
“Silver City, N. Mex., $115,000; Somerville, N 
J.. $135,000; South Haven. Mich., $115.000; 
“Springfield, Vt., $135,000; *Stephenville, Tex., 


$90,000. 


*Stillwater, Okla., $135,000; *Stroudsburg, 
Pa.. $130,000; Sweetgrass, Mont., BS., $61,000; 
Tecate, Calif.. BS., $59.500; Thomaston, Ga., 
$95,000; *Two Rivers, Wis., $130,000; *Tyler, 
Tex., $360,000; *Union City, N. J., $375,C00; 
Urbana, Ohio, $130,000; *Vallejo, Calif., $185,- 


000 
*Ventura. Calif., $200,000: *Vincennes, Ind 





UNITED 





| Proceedings of April 8, 1932 


'MHE Senate convened at noon, April 8, 

following a recess from the preceding 
day, the pending question being the 
Reed resolution (S. Res. 156) for a tariff 
commission inquiry into the effects of 
foreign currency depreciation on Amer- 
ican foreign trade. 

Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, sought unanimous consent for 
consideration of his resolution (S. Res. 
194), to request a statement from the 
President designating the governmental 


| Stated that he preferred to obtain dis- 
position of his own resolution, the un- 
finished business, and objected. 


depreciation. (Discussion on page 1.) 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, spoke in opposition to the Reed 
.| resolution. 


$145,000; *Visalia, Calif., $150,000; Wadesboro 
N. C., $90,000; *Wausau, Wis., $230,000; 


In the CONGRESS oF the 


agencies where reduction in expenses 
should be made. After some debate, 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
urged the Senators to expedite action of 
the revenue bill by withholding tariff 
amendments from the measure when it 
reached the floor. He presented a reso- 
lution instructing the Committee on 
Finance to eliminate all tariff amend- 
ments now in the bill, and seeking to 
restrict such amendments on the floor. 

Senator Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
discussing the Reed resolution, declared 
it presaged “another drive for higher 
tariffs.” On motion of Senator Reed, 
the Senate agreed to an amendment, 
the resolution (S. Res. 156) fixing April 
1 as the date to be used by the Tariff 
Commission in computation of the dif- 
ferences in rates caused by currency 


and plans not yet taken up: 
Sabine Pass, Tex., Q. S., $375,000. 
+~ + + 





but titles not yet vested: 


White River Junction, Va., $125,000; Wilkes-| con & co., 1931 
Barre, Pa., $395,000; Williamstown, Mass., $95,- : ; 
000; Savannah, Ga., MH., $18,000; *Waltham, | 


32-1618 
Day, James W. Speed: authentic life of Sir 
Malcolm Campbell. 288 p. Lond., Hutchin- 


i 32-1723 
Debye, Peter. The dipole moment and chem- 
ical structure, ed. by..., tr. by Winifred M. 
Deans. 134 p., illus. Lond., Blackie & son, 
32-1738 

Devant, David. My magic life. 287 p. Lond., 
Hutchinson & co., 1931. 32-1722 


Douglas, Norman. Paneros; some words on 
aphrodisiacs and the like. 103 p. Lond., 
Chatto & Windus, 1931. 32-1741 

Fealy, Mrs. Nellie E. (Gillespie). Biographical 
sketch of Charles F. Jones and his people, 
with brief history of Spanish treaty claims 


Projects where sites have been selected| ¢°mm. and Court of claims. 271 p. Wash. 


| D. C., Gibson bros., 1931. 32-1746 


| Food industries. 111 tested methods of han- 
Cleveland, Miss., $70,000; Dover, N. J., $150,- "dav 
000; Englewood, N. J., $280,000; Los Angeles, dling everyday food plant problems. 222 p.. 


‘| Calif, @. S., $70,000: New Bern, N. C., $325.- illus. N. Y., Food industries, McGraw-Hill 


| 000; Portsmouth, Ohio, $400,000; Pueblo, Colo., pub. co., 1931. 32-1619 


| $25,000; San Pedro, Calif., $575,000. Total, 


$1,895,000. 
+ + + 


Freud, Sigmund. Leonardo da Vinci; psycho- 
sexual study of infantile reminiscence, by 
.. + tr. by A. A. Brill. 130 p. N. Y¥., Dodd, 

Mead & co., 1932. 32-1725 


/ 
| Projects where sites have been advertised | Gaudin, Antoine M. Flotation, Ist ed. 552 p. 


| lection: 


for, examined, and are awaiting se- illus. N, Y¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 


32-1616 
Hancock, Harris. Foundations of theory of 


Easton, Md., $125,000; Norwalk, Conn., $375,- algebraic numbers. v. 1. N. ¥., Macmillan 
000; Orange, N. J., $320,000; Richmond, Va., co., 1931 32-1736 


P. P. B., $1,000,000; Seguin, Tex., $85,000. To-| Herndon, Thos. C. Study of benzaldehyde 


tal, $1,905,009. 
++ + 


|Projects held for amended legislation or 


for other reasons: 


Alamosa, Colo., $90,000; Amsterdam, N. Y., 


electrode. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Geo. Peabody 
coll. for teachers, 1930.) 40 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., Geo. Peabody coll. for teachers, 1930. 

32-1739 


$175,000; Calumet, Mich., $100,000; ‘cincin-|] STATE PUBLICATIONS 


nati, Ohio, Ct. H. and P. O., $1,000,000; Du- 
| quesne, Pa., $100,000; El Paso, Tex., I. S., $535,- 
| 000; Grand Island, Nebr., $95,000; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., $309,000; Hibbing, Minn., $135,009; 
Huntington, W. Va., $390,000; Peoria, TIll.,! 


AND BOOKS 


R. I—School Calendar of George Washington 


$220,000; Pottsville, Pa., $325,000; Provo, Utah, Bicentennial Year—R. I. Educ. Circulars, 
$45,000; Waco, Tex.. $150,000; Goldfield, Nev., Walter E. Ranger, Comr. of Educ. Provie 


$75,000. Total, $3,835,090. 


STATES 





dence, 1932. 
3lst Ann. Program for Patriotic Exercises 
in Schools on Grand Army Glad Day, Feb. 
| 12, 1932—R. I. Educ. Circulars, Com. of 
Educ. Providence, 1932. 

23d Ann. ogram for Patriotic Exercises 
in Schools, May 4, 1931, in commemoration 
| of 155th anniversary of R. I. Independence 
| Day—R. I. Educ. Circulars, Comr. of Educ. 
| Providence, 1931. 
Pa.—Pennsylvania'’s Health, Official journal of 
| Dept. of Health, Jan.-Feb., 1932—Vol. 10, 
eg 25th anniversary number. Harrisburg, 
L2.—Rept. of Analyses of Commercial Feed 





Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, for Stuffs, Dept. of Agric. and Immigration, 


the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the bill (S. 939) relating to jurisdiction 
of Federal courts in cases involving di- 


versity of citizenship. 


The Senate received a message from 
the President, transmitting certain nomi- 


season 1930-1931, Harry D. Wilson, Commis- 
sioner. Baton Rouge, 1931. 


| that the bill (H. R. 8397), the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, be made 
the unfinished business and the motion 


nations. was agreed to. 
Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of | Upon motion of Senator McNary 
Minnesota, discussed the Reed resolu- | ‘Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 


tion, as did Senator George (Dem.), of 


Georgia. 


leader, the Senate adjourned at 4:55 
p. m. to noon, April 11. 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- roe = 


sippi, offered a substitute for the Reed | 
resolution, explaining that it proposed 
to have the investigation made by a 


House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, April 8. 


special Senate committee to the same Representative Montague (Dem.), 


end planned in the Reed resolution. 


| of Richmond, Va., resigned as a member 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, | Of the board of regents of the Smith- 


discussed the Reed resolution. 


Following a parliamentary discussion 
in which several Senators participated, 
Senator Harrison changed the form of 


sonian Institution. 

The House passed a regular pension 
bill (H. R. 10486), carrying 804 items 
and a total authoriaztion of appropria- 


his substitute resolution into an amend- | tion of $151,276 for pensions for cer- 


ment to the Reed resolution, so that 
the effect would be to have an inquiry 


tair Civil War scldiers, saflors and ma- 
| rines, and dependents of that class of 


by the Tariff Commission and a sep- | War veterans. 


arate investigation by a select commit- 


Representative Allen (Rep.), of Mon- 


tee of seven Senators. Senator Reed | mouth, Ill., was elected a member of the 
| announced he would not object to the | House Committee on Public Buildings 


| amendment, and on a vote, the Harrison | and Grounds. 


amendment was adopted. 


The President Pro Tempore then an- , 
nounced that as the Harrison amend- ments to the independent offices ap) 





The House, in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of amend- 


ment included provision for expendi- | priation bill H. R. 10022). (Discussion 


tures under the law it would have to be 
referred to the Committee on Audit and 


of the bill is printed on page 1). 
Several amendments were adopted, 


Control of Contingent Expenses of the | but the House did not act on the bill as 


Senate. The resolution as amended was 


| so referred. (Discussion on page 1.) 


a whole. (Discussion on page 1.) 


The House then adjourned at 6 p. m. ._ 
| Senator Smcot (Rep.), of Utah, moved | until noon, April 9. 
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Radio Facilities 
For Great Lakes 
Area Extended 


Federal Commission Grants 
Application of Radioma- 
rine Corporation to Install 
Additional Service 








‘The Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 

fea will provide radio service for Great 
Lakes shipping interests in the future, 
according to a decision handed down 
April 8 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 


‘Sustaining Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, 
the Commission granted the applications 
of Radiomarine for installation of addi- 
tional point-to-point communication fa- 


cilities in the Great Lakes area, and de-| 


nied the applications of the Midwest 
Wireless Company, which asked to erect 
new stations for this service. 


Monopoly Charges Overruled 


The Commission overruled exceptions 
filed by Midwest charging that Radio ma- 
rine was trying to create a monopoly for 
Great Lakes service, and that Radioma- 
rine, because it is a subsidy of the Radio 
Corporation of America, was not legally 
qualified to control the service. R. C. A., 
the exceptigns pointed out, was found 
guilty in a Federal court of creating a 
monopoly for sale of manufactured radio 
products. 

The decision authorizes Radiomarine to 
operate Stations WCY, Cleveland; WGO, 
Chicago; WRL, Duluth, Minn.; and WBL, 
Buffalo, N. Y., in point-to-point com- 
munication service with Station WLC, 
Rogers City, Mich. Each of these sta- 
tions may communicate only with the 
Rogers City station, it was pointed out. 

Declared Definite Need 

The following additional information 
Was made available in the statement of 
facts and grounds for decision: 

Radiomarine is legally qualified to con- 
duct the service, despite Midwest's charge 
that the R. C. A. subsidiary is trying to 
create a monopoly. There is a definite 
need for the service, for more than 1,000 
vessels depend upon radio communication 
for loading, unloading and routing. 

There are enough land wire facilities to 
take care of a service between Cleveland 
Chicago, Duluth and Buffalo, but not 
enough to handle traffic between these 
cities and Rogers City. Therefore, Radio- 
marine is authorized to operate only be- 
tween Rogers City and Stations WCY, 
WRL, WGO and WBL. 


Held Able to Handle Traffic 


Radiomarine is now operating at only 
10 per cent of its capacity, and in so doing 
is handling approximately half the Great 
Lakes radio traffic. The R. C. A. sub- 
sidiary is capable of handling all traffic 
merely by increasing its operation. Mid- 
west, on the other hand, would have to 
build new stations. 

Midwest's claim that one major com- 
pany can not handle all traffic was over- 
ruled. Although there have been instances 
where the service has been held up or 
delayed, they have been infrequent and 
not unreasonable. 

Although apparently financially equipped 
to construct necessary stations and op- 
erate them, Midwest has lost money on 
those stations it now operates. 


Automotive Exports 
Increase 11 Per Cent 


Commerce Attache Sees Better 
Market in South America 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
increase of $762,978, or 20 per cent. There 
were no decided gains but rather a steady 
improvement in the value of practically 
every item. Only valves, spark plugs, pol- 
ishes, wrenches, outboard motors, and 
parts for replacement were under the 
January totals, while 26 items were pur- 
chased in greater amounts. 

Automotive imports showed a further 
decline. The value in February was $38,- 
532, against $56,423 in January and $62,- 
614 in February of last year. This de- 
crease is accounted for by the reduction 
in the value of automobiles alone, as this 
figure dropped from $41,720 in January to 
$22,929 in the following month. 





American autos in South America are indi- 


value of automotive transportation by the 


the United States on furlough. 
Observations of conditions in the lead- 





an increased demand for motor vehicles. 


automotive products. 
especially significant. 


erating in the continent. 


American origin. 





House Hearings Ended 
On Public Repairs Bill 


teration of public buildings. 
ceeding $1,000 for installation of plumbing 
and fitting, steam and hot-water heating 


for this work. 


ments, and others opposed it on April 8. 











Express Poundage Gains 





partment of Commerce. 


senger miles 
to 5,646,231. 


‘ A 


Promising prospects for the sale of 
cated by the growing realization of the 


people in those countries, according to 
Trade Commissioner Thomas C. Ballagh, 
of Buenos Aires, who has just returned to 


ing South American markets during his re- 
turn trip, Mr. Ballagh says, revealed that 
the last decade has conclusively proved the 
necessity of motor transportation in fur- 
thering the development of the continent 
and that an improvement in purchasing 
power there should be followed quickly by 


No longer can the automobile in South 
America be regarded as a “plaything” of 
the wealthier classes, he said. Many in- 
stances can be cited which indicate the 

‘growing appreciation of thé auto by the 
less well-to-do class. All of them suggest 
a@ broadening of the entire market for 


Mr. Ballagh considers the interest in 
highway development in South America 
He also says Amer- 
ican manufacturers must recognize the 
growing need of servicing autos now op- 
Ninety-five per 
cent of all autos in South America are of 


The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, on April 8, took under 
advisement of the Carley bill (H. R. 9975) 
relating to contracts for the erection or al- 


It requires 
that every Federal agency, in work ex- 


Proponents of the bill presented their 
arguments on April 7 and representatives 
of the Treasury, War and Navy Depart- 


On Air Lines for Month 


Although 30 scheduled air lines operat- 
ing in the United States carried only 
23,982 passengers in February as against 
25,514 transported by 32 companies in 
January, the express poundage rose from 
36,046 to 64,996, according to figures issued 
April 8 by the Aeronautics Branch, De- 


Miles flown dropped from 3,478,593 in! 
January to 3,169,171 in February, and pas- 
flown declined from 5,970,913 | 


Rule of Negligence 
Applied to Planes 





Application Same as in Other 
Injury Cases, California 
Court Decides 





t Los Angeles, Calif., April 8. 
The rule of negligence applicable to an 
| airplane accident case is the same as that 
applicable to other injury cases, even 
though the operator of the plane must 
explain any accident which occurs in the 
plane while it is under his control, ac- 
cording to a ruling of Judge Leon R. 
Yankwich, of the Superior Court for the 
County of Los Angeles. 

| Judge Yankwich denied a claim of Wil- 
jliam H. Joyce against the Western Air 
|Express for damages for injury to his 
ears alleged to have occurred following 
the sudden descent of a plane of the com- 
pany in which he was riding at the Oak- 
land airport. The court held that no 
negligent act of the company or its em- 
ployes, nor any casual connection between 
any such act and the injury, was shown 
by the claimant. 





Use of Indian Design 
On Blanket Defended 


Makers Deny Unfair Competi- 
tion With Navajo Product 


Final arguments were presented before 
| the Federal Trade Commission at a hear- 
ing, April 8, in its case against the Beacon 
Manufacturing Co., which the Commis- 
sion charges is using unfair methods of 
competition in the sale of blankets having 
an Indian design. 

The Commission asked that an order to 
cease and desist from using the term “In- 
dian blanket” be issued against the com- 


pany on the grounds that such designa- 
tion. withoyt qualifying terms, is injurious 
to the sale of hand-woven blankets made 
by certain Indian tribes. 

In the Commission’s brief it was charged 
that the company used various advertising 
material in the sale of its blankets, such 
as window displays depicting Indians 
weaving blankets and Indian group 
scenes, and that such devices had the 
capacity to mislead the public into buying 
what it believed were blankets made by 
Indians. 

The Commission produced various wit- 
nesses who testified that the sale of the 
hand-woven product had been adversely | 
affected by the company’s machine-made 
product, and that considerable of this 
business was due to customers being mis- 
led as to the source of the manufactured 
blanket. 

The company, in its brief, contended 
that the good will attached to the term 
“Indian blanket” relates to the word 
“Navajo” and not to the word “Indian,” 
that the use of the term merely implies 
a bright-colored product, and that it does 
not mislead the public as to the charac- 
ter of the blanket. It was further argued 
that there is no competition between the 
two products because of the difference 
in price range of the articles, because of 
the difference in usage of the products 
and because of the different conditions 
under which they are marketed. Evi- 
dence was presented by the company of 
dealers in blankets made by Indians to 


show that the two kinds of blankets are 
not competitive. 

The Commission produced testimony 
showing that the major part of the in- 
come of the Navajo Indian tribe “comes 
from their blanket weaving, and that the 











annual retail value of these blankets is 
between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 








Bills and Resolutions, 
. And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Indians 
Changes in status: 

3. 2/4. Denning and regulating power sites 
upon Blackfeet indian seservation, Mont. 
keptd. to S. Apr. 8. 

®. 2393. For additions to final roll of Indians 
of Fiathead Indian Reservation, Mont. Nepta. 
to S. Apr. 8. 

H. R. #/5u. Relative to restrictions applica- 
ble to Indians of Five Civilized Tribes in Ok- 
lahoma. Reptd. to H. Apr. ‘/. 

S. 1523. For relief of certain tribes in Wash., 
Idaho, and Mont. Reptd. to 8. Apr. 7. 

S. 3879. To amend act authorizing Chip- 
pewa Indians or Minn. to submit ciaims to 
Court of Claims. . Reptd. to S. Apr. 7. 


H. R. 10362. To require approval of General 


Council of Seminole Tribe in case of dis- 
posal of tribal land. Passed H. Mar. 21. Reptd. 
ne Sue 3 . 

i ed: 
“7 Ronis. Knutson. Authorizing Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in Minn. to 
sue in Court of Claims; Indian Affairs. 

S. 4338. King. For specific annl. apprns. 
for expenditures under Indian Service, re- 
quiring Budget estimates of sources of funds, 
for uniform system of accounts; Indian Af- 
fairs. 

S. 4339. Thomas of Okla. Repealing cer- 
tain provisions of act relating to sale of lands 
of Kickapoo and affiliated Indians of Okla.; 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 4340. Thomas of Okla. Authorizing Dist. 
Ct. of Okla. to hear claims of Seminole Tribe; 
Indian Affairs. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

8. 939. To limit jurisdiction of distr. courts 
of U. 8S. Reptd. to S. Apr. 8. 

H. R. 7238. To amend sec. 5 of Suits in 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 7. 





Admiralty Act. 
Bills introduced: 


H. R. 11176. Curry. For relief of Calif.; 
Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 358. Collier. Consenting that 


certain States may sue U. S.; Judiciary. 


Labor 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11181. Mead. Relative to assumption 

of risks of employment; Judiciary. 
Monuments 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 357. Boylan. For erection in 
Wash., D. C., of monument to memory of 
Crispus Attucks; Library. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8083. For apptmt. as ensigns in line 
of Navy of all midshipmen who graduate 
from Naval Academy in 1932. Passed H, Mar. 
2. Reptd. to S. Apr. 8. 

H. R. 11174. Kleberg. To restore to their 
former retired status in Regular Army per- 
sons who resigned such status to accept bene- 
fits of Act of May 24, 1928; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11180. McLeod, For apptmt. of Army 
field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster 


Corps, as warrant officers, U. S. A.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
S. 4337. McKellar. For addition of certain 


lands to Chickamauga-Chattanooga Natl, Mil- 
itary Park; Military Affairs. 

Postal Service 
Bills introduced. 

H. J. Res. 356. Knutson. For issuance of 
special postage stamp to commemorate one 
hundredth anniversary of discovery of Miss. 
,| River by Henry R. Schoolcraft; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


and electrical equipment, shall make sepa- Public Health 
rate plans and award separate contracts 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11177. Crump. For emergency corp. 
for special study of and demonstration work 
in rural sanitation; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

S. 3830. To remove cloud on title of cer- 
tain land in Corpus Christi, Tex. Rept. to 
8S. Apr. 7. \ 

Bills introduced: 

S. 4334. Long. Granting certain public 
lands to N. Mex. for use of Spanish-American 
Normal School; Public Lands and Surveys. 

S. 4336. Steiwer. Authorizing Secy. of In- 
terior to enter into cooperative agreements 
for jt. leasing of certain lands in Oreg. for 
grazing and range development; Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

Railroads 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11182. Mead. To amend act relating 
to liability of common carriers by rr. to their 
employes in certain cases; Judiciary. 

Social Welfare 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 131. For assistance in rehabilita- 
tion of certain storm-stricken areas in U. 8S. 
and in relieving unemployment in such areas. 
Passed S, Apr, 7. 
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‘Retail Sales in Tennessee 
Classified by Census Bureau 


= information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 








Increased Use 


Of Wireless for 
Police Studie 


merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. 
population 2,616,556) : 


Number 
of 
stores 


Sesto eeeeeercceceescecoceseeseseess 23,498 


Total, all stores 


















































































































General merchandise group .....sscscsceseseesecesss 1,706 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 

and over, exclusive of food sales) ........eeseeeres 4 
Department stores without food departments ($100,- 

000 and Over) .........0000. osovepeess COSCCCe CK EC OS eee 60 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... .....e.0. 425 
Dry goods stores without food departments .......... 744 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 254 
General merchandise stores without food departments 83 
Variety, S5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ......ssese0- 136 

AUTOMOTIVE ZTOUP ...reeceesecccceeseccccccscccsseees 3,058 
Motor vehicles—sales and service .... eee 480 
Used-car establishments .......... . 21 
Accessories, tires, and batteries ..... eeees 86 
Battery shops (including repairs) ...... eeees 43 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ........ eccce 73 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) ..... coves 648 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ...........+ 467 
Fiiling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 

groceries, or other merchandise ..........eeeeeeeeees 311 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies ...... ° 5 
Bicycle shops ......... CHESS OVP e TH Oe ves eos 8 
Body, fender and paint shops ....... TRESCRTHETI EOE ae 31 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 868 
Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 

gas and Oil) ............ tocccaces ceccceces 6 
Radiator shops (including repairs) 7 
Other automotive establishments ..... oe eecceeee 4 

Apparel ZFOUP ...ccccsce coccee 990 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ....... oe 32 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) .... 7 
Men’s furnishings ...........-+. eceercocecocces 31 
Men's clothing and furnishings .........se+ee6+ 173 
Children’s specialty SHOPS ..........seeeeeeeee ahececes 7 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops (apparel 

BCCOBBOTIES) oo cccccccccccecccccccccesecsecesccce 170 
Clothing stores—men's, women’s, and children’ 181 
Millinery SNOPS ....cccccscccccccccccceccecveceses 104 
Men’s shoe stores ..... 16 
Women’s shoe StOTeS ....essecccesscrevccsccees 27 
Men’s women’s and children’s ...... eecvee 144 
Furriers—fur shNODS ...........seeeseeee eee 5 
Hosiery shops and knit goods shops ...... 12 
Corsets and lingerie shops ..........++. eee 3 
Custom tallOrs ........ceeceecesceesesrwerers eoee 13 
Umbrella shops (umbrellas, parasols, CaneS) ....++++++ 3 
Other apparel and accessories ......++.++++ eeteccvecece 2 

Purniture and household group .......cssseeseeccece 637 
Furniture Stores ....ceeesecceeceecscecsesecvenes 466 
Floor covering StOres ......cseeeceeeeececcsceseseccene 6 
China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enamelware ..... 6 
Household appliances (electrical) ..... Saseeaoeceveseos 108 
Household appliances (other than electrical) ........ 11 
Refrigeration (electric and gas)............ eoee 10 
Brushes and brooms ° 6 
Pictures and framing . 4 
Antique shops ........ eo ccccccevecsccseccesess 10 
Awnings, flags, banners, win 4 
Other home furnishings ana appliances ...... 6 

Lumber and building group .......seeeeeeeseseeececs 652 
Lumber and building materials ......... covcee 220 
Lumber and hardware ...... cocccce 7 
Roofing ......cceccceveee ccocee 38 
Hardware stores .....+++ ee 190 
Electrical SHOPS ......sssseeceecceses o 34 
Heating appliances and Oil DUINETS ........cseeereesee 8 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 97 
Glass and Mirror SNOPS ....cscccecscesccseseccseessceces 8 
Paint and glass StOFeS .....seccceccececcsseneceseeeece 50 

FOOd QrOUP ...csccccsecccccccccccccccccccces covseess 6,621 
Candy stores (mut stores) ......sese00s eccccccccececes 13 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain’ .......... on 138 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 

MAIK Gealers) ......ccceccccrcccceseceescseseveses eee 27 
Sggs and poultry dealers .. eocccccccece 49 
Delicatessen stores .......+++++ eeneee seecoece 19 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ........ eee 103 
jrocery stores (without meat departments) .. 3,318 
Groceries with meais .......-.+5+ eres 2,193 
Meat markets with groceries . 394 
Fish markets (sea foods) .... e 41 
Meat markets ......- ssccsess aoneeene s . 252 
Bakery-goods stores (including caterers) ... . 50 
Coffee, tea, splceS .....seeeeeeee ooreceeccecce . 15 
General [00d StOres ...c ceccecrecceeeeceeesecceeseceens 9 

Restaurants and eating PIACeS ...seseseeescsesscseees 2,300 
Cafeterias ...cscccccoccceses 16 
Restaurants ... 500 
Lunch rooms 830 
Lunch counters 953 
Fountains ........+. 6 
Fountain and lunch 13 
Soft-drink stands .... 28 
Bottled Waters .....scesccccecccseccesescccesess 9 

Second-hand Stores crsscsccsevevsseseveverssesseeeees 172 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand) ...... 17 
Tires, accessories, and parts (second-hand) .....sseres 3 
Furniture (second-hand) 56 
Pawnshops (sales) ....... ° ee . 35 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) .... 37 
Shoes (second-hand) and shoe repairing 3 
Hardware (second-hand) ........ os 3 
Books (second-hand) .........ccccccecscccccses eee ° a 
Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc. ....+. 4 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise .......++sse++ 10 

Other retail stores ....cccccesccccccccccccvencceccece 1,007 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 

with groceries) ...... Po eecscovecesecececcoscececease 2,841 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 

BNOES) .cccccccccccccccccensccccscsvercseccsccceeceece 98 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 

OF NOTIONS) ..jcccccccccesccccsecoce 1,468 
BOOK StOTes ...ccccccerescccevcccccees 21 
Cigar stores with fountains ........+. 23 
Cigar stands .....cccssecseeceees eevee 44 
Cigar stores without fountains ........ 22 
Coal and wood yards ........seeeeeeee 351 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) .... 45 
Coal and feed dealers .......eseeeeeeee 24 
Drug stores without fountains ......... 307 
Drug stores with fountaims .......-ceseeeeeeses 620 
Farm implements, machinery. and equipment . 19 
Farm implements, hay, grain and feed .......++. 8 
Feed StOres ...cccccccvccccscrccsccsecescccccssccesscece 211 
Pertilizer stores ....cccccvecscccceees eecces ececccce coe 35 
BHAINCSS GODS .cccccccccvccccccccccsceccccs aesesbesines 28 
Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy and bee- 

keeping supplies) .....ccccccccesccscccccsccsessscscce 107 
FIOFIStS ..ccccecvcccccccccvessevesceesceee eeeeeeees 67 
Toy shops ......-. een eee ceccececececceees peeeeeess 3 
Art and gift shops ......cccccccccccccces eeee 15 
Novelty and souvenir ShOpS ......sseee0. eoee 14 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) ...+sseee. cose 8 
JOWEITY STOPES ...cccccecscccsecccvcsevevececes eee 197 
Luggage and leather goods Stores ........seeeeeeees wae 9 
Musical instruments and music:-stores (without radio) 34 
News dealers ...... geanee ereccccnsossecvceceacececesose 32 
Office and school supplies ..... edececcccesecseces 18 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 33 
Office and store furniture and equipment . 14 
Store Mxtures ...cccscccccccccees eosccce 10 
Typewriters ...cccscsercces eoces cece 15 
Opticians and optometrists ... esnecse 21 
Radio and electrical shops ...... ooccccccccces 70 
Radios and musical instruments .......+seeeeeseeeees 29 
Sporting goods, athletic and playground equipment 

MENON: ch cuddcdnhpe iv0s-0ecbo0% bdcermeekeeanees'ceecese 13 
Scientific and medical instruments, supplies and 

equipment dealers .........cceeeeceees cecceeesce ee 9 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers . eocvccccece 13 
Paper and paper products ........-+.eeee. o vececccvce 6 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) ........--se05 4 
Stationers and engravers .........eeeeeeees ee seecsecece 3 
Barbers’ supplies at retail, beauty shops and barber 

shops merchandise sales ........eceseeeees eecccccce e 9 
Carriages and wagons ...........++5 see eereccceecersees 3 
Cameras and photographic supplles .....+e.+. eee 10 
Chemicals, other than drugs ......+sseeees eee 3 
Dental supplies, at retail ..... eo cecccccwcce eee 4 
Livestock dealers ......ccce- eocceccscccccce eee 64 
BAACHINGTY 2.nccccsccccecces ee ccccecccccoce eee 5 
Malt products and supplies eee aa ee 5 
Monuments and tombstones ......... aseccvseesecene ° 29 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc. 20 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) 3 
Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ........ 3 
SIRT GDODE oc ccccceccces bee Ghee sAdbbbaaeeercie dens “ee 5 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 185 
TROIOARIDAG.  cccccencdventacorencsencocccsaces eocccceves 50 





*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 








Railway Rate Decisions 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 8 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

Cement Bags: No. 24727.—Dewey Portland 
Cement Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific Raiway. Rate charged on returned 
empty cement bags, in bundles, in less 
than carloads, from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Davenport (Linwood), Iowa, found appli- 
cable and not unreasonable, but weight ap- 


ing, amount of reparation due complain- 
ant on certain shipments of bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from Oakwood (Danville), 
Ill., to Crawfordsville, Ind., determined. 
| Original report 173 I. C. C. 57. 

Brick: No. 23235 and Related Cases.—De- 
scription and Loading Requirements for 
Common Brick in Trunk-line Territory. | 


Railway. 





| Upon investigation, found: | Furniture: 

1. That the above-described tariff rule, re- Company v. 

| quiring the loading at random in order to & St. Louis 
entitle common brick to be transported in- furniture, 





| terstate in carloads in trunk-line territory 
at.rates which are 80 per cent of those con- 


Va.. 


found 


plied found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded, 
Coal: No, 23197.—Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 23, 1924, 
& St. Louis Railway. Upon further hear- undercharges. 


in carloads, 
to Dayton and Columbus, 
from Bassett and Rocky Mount, Va., to Co- 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$649,857,182 


$114,794,131 


830,551 


61,718,943 
4,864,249 
21,192,100 
10,961,235 
4,297,920 
10,929,133 


$125,432,259 


83,698,310 
652,457 
3,600,836 
1,026,520 
4,054,376 
8,546,988 
11,266,779 


2.745,289 
141,110 
68,397 
229,623 
8,982,844 


246,039 
99,782 
72,909 


$43,482,895 


1,348,411 
274,605 
720,137 

9,526,866 
164,323 


10,635,515 
8,416,753 
1,893,703 

669,245 
2,640,541 
5,193.391 

229,591 

394,469 

65,561 
1,272,367 
22,262 
15,155 





$32,885,074 


26,744,604 
131,396 
180,761 

3,316,175 
1,240,400 
907,295 
86,189 
29,154 
68,422 
80,081 
100,597 


$39,502,565 
22,010,967 
320,465 
678,492 
9,267,933 
752,431 
328,604 
2,382,549 
1,194,784 
2,566,340 


$124,298,009 


143,083 
1,776,701 


3,205,077 
1,637,803 
372,405 
1,645,855 
36,293,701 
62,175,015 
8,634,783 
915,446 
5,945,793 
785,477 
549,184 
217,686 


$21,687,215 


1,293,972 
5,837,147 
8,844,837 
4,770,095 
110,506 
514,103 
82,340 
234,215 


$2,060,094 


218,378 
8,500 
524,806 
848,958 
173,557 
66,169 
16,475 
38,345 
93,988 
70,918 


$145,714,940 











40,863,101 
1,156,270 


14,342,002 
598,004 
1,270,877 
415,298 
864,474 
9,447,224 
1,029,862 
1,389,217 
6,049,648 
19,165,645 
2,222,656 
573,983 
8,910,983 
539,234 
171,444 


5,250,953 


2,090,422 
40,322 
129,171 
85,229 
1,036,530 
6,261,302 
327,395 
549,146 
905,348 
719,195 
1,649,639 
1,326,964 
522,176 
593,093 
373,293 
1,996,250 
1,312,716 


639,936 


714,843 
429,210 

18,508 
244,083 
375,957 


327,128 
20,500 
397,805 
70,965 
601,623 
1,504,711 
233,628 
51,965 
344,793 
132,620 
155,364 
112,841 
64,194 
4,061,331 
1,033,859 


that date found applicable. 
found unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

Pipe: No. 24571.—Alabama Pipe Company Vv. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Rate charged on two carloads of 
cast-iron pipe from Anniston, Ala., to Har- 
risville, N. Y., found inapplicable. 
tion awarded. 


No. 


Railway. 


Per cent 
total 
sales 
100.00 


17.67 


1.38 
04 
‘02 
‘01 


6.71 


21 
04 
ll 
1.47 
.03 


1.64 
1.30 


9.57 
1.33 
14 
-92 


.08 
£03 


3.34 


‘90 


22.41 


6.29 
18 
2.21 








temporaneously applicable on commodities 
in the uniform brick list, will be unreason- 
able for future application in said terri- 
tory to the extent that it 
cation of the 80 per cent 
ortation of common brick when 
ered but not protected. 
2. That the above rule as applied in the 
past was not unlawful. 
3. That the rule prescribed in the Second 
General Brick case, 80 I. C. C. 179, 184, will 
be reasonable for future application 
trunk-line territory. 
4. That the carriers should be required to 
establish the last above-mentioned rule for 
application in trunk-line territory, and that 
the formal complaints should be dismissed. 
Oil: No. 24423.—Canton Forge & Axle Co. 

v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rate charged 
on crude petroleum, in tank-car loads, from 
Salt Lick, Ky., to Canton, Ohio, prior to Dec. 
inapplicable, 
Rate charged on and after 
Applicable rate 


revents the appli- 
asis to the trans- 


24575.—Booth Furniture | 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Rates charged on | 
from Martinsville, 


resulting 


Repara- 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Tennessee (1930 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 











Tonnage Increases ‘New Apparatus 


At Panama Canal 


February Cargoes Higher Than 
January, Mainly Due to Raw 
Cotton Shipments 


The month of February saw a slight 
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Is Adopted for 
Aerial Mapping 





Importance Increasing in 
Hydroelectric Projects and 
In Charting, States Bu- 


reau of Standards 





The use of modern apparatus to make 


| accurate maps from airplane photographs 
|is rapidly gaining importance in connec- 


tion with hydroelectric installations and 
in routine mapping by some of the Gov- 
ernment departments, according to a 
statement April 8 by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. Airplane 
mapping is particularly effective for 
wooded or rugged areas. The statement 
follows in full text: 

When the first airplane photographs 
were made it was realized that these 
photographs might be used for the con- 
struction of maps. The earliest maps 
constructed by this means were made by 
matching the successive photographs and 
pasting them on a large mount. These 
maps, termed mosaics, are still used for 
some purposes but they are not true maps 
and distances scated from them are likely 
to show large errors which arise from the 
uneven character of the territory mapped 
and from the unavoidable lack of con- 
stancy in the altitude and tilt of the air- 
plane during the time the exposures are 
made. 

Mapping Gains Value 

_ Accurate maps, showing not only the 
horizontal projection of the surface 
mapped but also the elevation of all parts 
can be constructed from airplane photo- 
graphs by the use of modern apparatus 
and this application is rapidly gaining 
importance in connection with hydroelec- 
tric installations and in the usual routine 
civil mapping by some of the Government 
departments. Airplane mapping is partic- 
ularly effective in mapping wooded or very 
rugged areas where a ground survey can 
be made only with considerable difficulty 
and expense. 

The optical requirements of the instru- 
ments employed in this work will be dis- 
cussed in the April number of the Bureau 
of Standards Journal of Research. 

If it is assumed that no errors are in- 


; | troduced by the instruments and opera- 
| tures and miscellaneous, passenger auto-| tions by which the negatives for map- 


making are measured and if accepted 
values for the limit of resolution of the 
photographic emulsion are used, it is 
pointed out that one can deduce exact 
general relations between the precision of 


the ideal resulting map and constants re- 


| lating to the photographic work such as 
|height of airplane, focal length of lens, 


the freedom from aberration of the lens, 
etc. 

The extent to which actual perform- 
ance in mapping projects falls short of this 
ideal performance is a measure of the 
present limitations of the instruments 
used for measuring the negatives and pro- 
ducing maps. Furthermore, the general 
relations which are derived indicate the 
great value and importance of developing 
a photographic objective which has a very 


| large field of view together with substan- 
| tial freedom from distortion. 





‘Channel in Hudson River 


A channel in the Hudson River, 40 feet 
deep at mean low water, for the full width 


|of the river extending from the north 


|line of 59th street to the south eside of 


Little Basin, and thence to deep water in 
upper New York Bay off Ellis Island, to 
cost $865,000, with maintenance of $30,- 
000 annually, is recommended in a report 
received by the House from the War De- 
partment April 8. 


‘Large Quarters to Hasten 


Work of Patent Office 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
to take up the more lucrative work of 
practicing patent law; 
Aid for the classification of division of 
{the patent office, which is far behind in 





its work and consequently slows and com- 
|plicates the work of the entire bureau. 

The first of the above proposals is highly 
controversial. The others are less sweep- 
jing in character, and may take place in 
one manner or another within a reason- 
}able time. 


Elimination of Tariffs 
| From Tax Bill Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
from past history, many months of inter- 
minable debate and delay of the final 
passage of said revenue bill, and 

Whereas, as projected, the revenue bill 
is calculated to raise $90,000,000 per month 
in excise and similar taxes and the delay 
| in the passage of said bill will prevent the 
Gov>rnment each month from obtaining 
| said needed revenue to the extent of $90,- 
| 000,000, and 
Whereas tariff rates and embargoes 
| have no place in a purely revenue raising 
bill of internal import: 

Now, therefore, be is resolved that the 
| Senate of the United States hereby in- 
structs and directs the Senate Finance 
Committee to strike from said revenue bill 
al: tariff matters pending therein and to 
report the bill to the Ser.ate with no tariff 
rates or embargoes included therein whate 
| soever. 





‘Chile Proposes Restriction 
| On Gasoline Consumption 


The limitation of gasoline consumption 
in Chile has been proposed to the National 
Congress as a method of restricting the 
export of gold from that country, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Commercial 
Attache Harcld M. Randall, Santiago. 

Chilean gasoline imports have been 
greatly increased and it is said that its 
{consumption has not been reflected in 


Per AS | improvement in total cargo tonnage 
ony Now Used by Television | through the Panama Canal in comparison 
e : f | wi e previous month, occasione | 
$248.6/ Stations Considered to /¥'> the Previou eee | 
yon a heavy increase in the Atlantic-to-Pacific 
: Meet Development movement, which recorded a gain of some | 
.32 nie 52,000 tons. This gain is attributed to 
‘ ‘ ‘ the continued heavy movement of raw 
23.59 ER enneeens OM. PANE 2) cotton from the United States to the Far 
ets be taken from the television band. Ex-| past. 
419 periments in the visual broadcasting field; Jp comparison with February, 1931, there 
1.64 | now indicate that the ultra-high frequen-| occurred a decrease in the total tonnage | 
4.17) cles will be best suited to transmission of| in both directions of 284,826 tons, or 14.8| 
94794 images. It is expected that cleaner pic-| per cent. The reason for this decline is 
an — _ = sent, with less fading and | the lightened shipments of several im- 
‘95 | less double-image interference, on the very | portant bulk commodities routed from the 
1.2 high channels. _ : 7 Pacific to the Atlantic. Tonnage in this 
.39| If future experiments verify this view, | direction declined 346,538 tons, or 23.7 per 
io the logical place to get new police fre-| cent, in comparison with February, 1931, 
4:30 |Quencies will be from the present tele-|/ and was the lowest Pacific-to-Atlantic 
vision band. The television band, or most | movement since February, 1922. 
1.05) of it, might be assigned to the ultra-high| Tonnage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
= frequencies, leaving for police use those | cific in the past month increased 61,712 
‘09 frequencies now allocated to visual broad-| tons, or 13.3 per cent, over the Atlantic- 
3.43| casting. Perhaps only part of the present | to-Pacific tonnage in February, 1931. A 
visual broadcasting band would be taken| comparison of the commodities involved 
gto the higher channels, leaving a section | in this direction for these tw months also 
‘63 | of tae — band for use in experiment- | reveals that the heavy cotton movement 
ing with ower wavelengths. was the principal contributing factor, al- 
$16.62 aa ee ee little above the tele-| though mineral oils and sulphur made 
.52| vision band are now assigned to police! substantial gains. (Issued by th 
, | > e Panama 
-10|service. They are: 1,712, 2,414, 2,422, 2,430, | Canal.) , 
3.34 | 2-442, 2,450, 2,458, and 2,470 kilocycles. | oe 
06} Two additional frequencies, 1,574 and| * * “1h: 
2,506, are allocated to State police serv-| Freight Drops Six Billion 
= ice. These frequencies are assigned on I V l * : 
‘72 | @ zone basis throughout the United States. n alue in Two Years 
‘26 | The stations’ power is determined by the ; | 
1.01 | population of the area it serves. In areas| _ [Continued from Page 1.] | 
1s where the population is less than 100,000| with but $4.55 in 1930, the statistics show. 
‘15 | the station’s power is limited to 50 watts.| Another Zarge drop in values of pred- 
‘ug| Where the population is over 700,000, | ucts of mines is in sulphur (brimstone) | 
-49 | power may be as high as 590 watts. | Which dropped from a value of $1,188,160,- 
rf Several Areas Without Service | ie oe ~~ an 1928 to $39.952,000 
| : : 20. er in ; 
neccie! Cities near each other in the same zone| ‘The value of anthracite coal carried by | 
$12.07) now share single frequencies. Land wire} the railroads in 1928 amounted to $732,-| 
10.22 system between cities warn of a police| 9739090, or $10.47 per ton at destination. 
a broadcast, and all stations on the fre- dropping to $515,860,000 or $7.24 per ton 
1.27|Quency are silenced while the warning | jin 1939 ile bitumir ae | 
: i 2 in , While bituminous coal transported | 
.47| Station makes its crime announcement. | quring the former year was valued at $1.-| 
35| Several large metropolitan areas, how-| 353,984,000 or $3.91 per ton dropping to| 
03) ever, have not yet installed police radio $1,282, 158,00 4 é . 
01 ; : 282,158,000, but rose to $3.98 per ton 
‘03 | Service. Baltimore, Md., for example, | value at destination. ; 
03| city of 800,000, -has no service. Other| Under the classification of manufac-! 
-04| smaller cities are without it. The Com- 
$15.10 mission feels police service is a beneficial | mobiles transported by the railroads 
g.41 | 4nd necessary branch of radio, and is en-| Gropped in value from $3,119,790,000 in| 
.12|couraging development of the system in| 1928 to $1,210,510,000, or over $2,000,000,000 
ak metropolitan areas, even though it knows | with the tonnage originated falling from | 
x 4 ona | 
39 “ee F..4 later additional channels will | 3,705,214 tons to 2,075,634. The revenues | 
13|5€ meeced. : derived from the transportation of auto- | 
91} When the time comes to assign these | mobiles declined from $131,335,000 in 1928 
= frequencies, television apparently will be | to $65,976,000 in 1930. 
“the victim. Although it has been pro-| Auto trucks also fell off in value of 
$47.50| Posed to take channels from coastal or| freight transported with. value placed at 
05 | aViation services, the Commission believes $217,069,000 in 1928 and $115,806,000 in 
.63| these services are too firmly established | 1930, with tonnage declining from 257,- 
jin their present bands. Televison, it is| 802 to 187,464. Revenues from this source 
1.23 | pointed out, is the baby of the spectrum, | dropped by over $2,000,000. 
‘14, and probably. will bear the brunt of the| Under the classification of products of 
.63| blow when the Commission hammer falls. | agriculture, the value of wheat carried by 
13.87 | Visugl broadcasters, the Commission be-|Class I carriers in 1930 amounted to 
=o lieves, are best able to sacrifice their | $835,043,000 as compared with $990,684,000 
35 | channels, for they may move higher into|in 1928, while baled cotton dropped from | 
2.27) 8 comparatively virgin field. | $1,271,666,000 to $721,905,000. 
an | == oo Sapanainaaleneaeadaaitaanapanpneaegemeaapeeeee teeta eee ate a = - <= =o 
21 | nV ha 
“| Broadcasti 1 Wireless Decisi 
— roac casting anc Ireless ecisions 
50 . C e e e 
2 Are Announced by Radio Commission Urged in Report to House 
3.3 ze 
1.82 | 
a} HE Federal Radio Commission, in decisions handed down April 8, granted 24 
-03 | applications, renewed 30 broadcasting licenses, set 5 cases for hearing, and acted 
09; on 5 examiners’ reports. The decisions follow: 
+ 
$.78 Applications granted: | WBIG, Greensboro, N. C.; WCBA, Allentown, 
08 WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corpora- | Pa.; WCKY, Covington, Ky.; WDRC, Hart- 
003| tion, Jersey City, N. J., granted construc- | ford, Conn.; WEHC, Emory, Va.; WFBL, 
20} tion permit to move transmitter and stu- | Syracuse, N. Y.; WFOX, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
+32 dio locally in Jersey City and make changes | WGES, Chicago; WHBL, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
07) in equipment with maximum rated power | WHIS, Bluefield, W. Va.; WIOD-WMBF, Mi- 
= of 250 w. | ami, Fla.; WHK, Cleveland; WKBH. La 
‘Ol KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., granted con- | Crosse, Wis.; WKBW. Buffalo, N. Y.; WLAC, 
‘93 | struction permit to make changes in equip- | Nashville, Tenn.; WLTH, Brooklyn,; WMBD, 
‘o3| ment and install automatic frequency con- | Peoria, Ill; WRBX, Roanoke, Va.; WSAI, 
: trol. wraDe a: , onic: WSPD. Toledo, Ohio; 
= + uincy, Ill.; WTFI, Athens, Ga.; 
455.60 | KOE, New Mezicg College of Agriculture, | EECA’. Eon Angeles; “ROME. Mono li 
tion permit to move transmitter and studio | KGNF, North Platte. Nebr., SCJ, Sioux 
15.62| from State College to Albuquerque, N. Mex., | tee rome ESO. Clarinda, lowa, and KUOA, 
and install new 10-kw. equipment decreas- | Fayetteville, Ark. 
-44/ ing power from 20 kw. to 10 kw. eS 
5.48| .,. WRVA, Larus & Bros. Co., Inc., Richmond, | Set for hearing: 
‘93| Va., granted authority to install automatic | | Louis Reis, New York, requests construc- 
“49| ffequency control. tion permit for new station, 1,350 ke., 250 
“i6| ..SFH, Radio Station KFH Co., Wichita, | W., share with WCDA, WMSG, WAWZ (fa- 
"33| Kans., granted authority to install auto- | Cilities of WBNX). t 
3'61| Matic frequency control. Steubenville Brodacasting Co., Steuben- 
"39 | KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, Beverly Hills, ville, Ohio, requests construction permit, 
‘tq | Calif., granted license covering installation | 1.420 ke., 100 w., specified hours, 
2'31| Of new equipment, 710 kc., 500 w., limited Baton Rouge Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
3 time. Baton Rouge, La., requests construction 
* WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater Chamber of permit for new station, 1,450 kc., 500 w. night 
=z Commerce and St. Petersburg Chamber of and 1 kw. local sunset, share with KTBS. 
3h Commerce, Clearwater, Fla., granted per- Claude Raymond Brand, Deadwood, S. 
i. mission to extend equipment tests for six Dak., requests construction permit for new 
: days; tests to expire April 12. (Action taken | Station, 1,200 ke., 1¢0 w., four hours daily, 
07| April 6.) facilities of WCAT. 
mae WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Bir- KLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oak- 
z mingham, Ala., granted extension of author- land, Calif., requests modification of license 
80} ity to conduct field survey for period of 30 | tO increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 
02} days, in vicinity of Birmingham. (Action 
5| taken April 6.) Applications dismissed: 
-03 WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., The following applications were dismissed 
40) granted permission to reduce power for 30 at request of applicants: 
2.39} days pending filing of formal application Stewart A. Heigold, Yuma, Ariz., con- 
13| for construction permit to make changes in struction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., half time 
.21| equipment. (Action taken April 6.) facilities of KFXY. ; 
35 KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., WGN, The Tribune Co., Chicago, Ill., ap- 
.27| granted permission to take depositions in plication for relay broadcasting frequen- 
-63| re application for modification of license cies dismissed at applicant’s request. 
-51| for hearing scheduled April 29, 1932, of cer- -~ + + 
2 Son weaeeee in Tucson. (Action taken Action on examiners’ reports: 
. a Midwest Wireless Co., Clevel i 
14 WetaG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co, | denied 18 applications for or et oe 
-76 orcester, Mass., granted increase in day public coastal, marine relay and point-to- 
50} power from 250 to 500 w., experimentally. point service at Ishpeming, Mich.; Duluth 
W2XX, American Telephone & Telegraph | Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y.. 
.24| Co., Oosan Gate, N. J., granted renewal of | sustaining Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. . 
a el sOSOne: Radiomarine Corporation of America, New 
5 , American Telephone & Telegraph | york, granted applications for point-to-point 
-16| Co., Rocky Point, N. Y., granted renewal of licenses for Station WCY, West Dover 
01 “perente: license. (Cleveland), Ohio; WRL, Duluth, Minn; 
* oan . Amneennam Telephone & Telegraph | WGO, Chicago, and WBL. Buffalo, to per- 
14 Seek eee granted renewal of experi- | mit radiotelegraph communication between 
13 Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Omaha, Nebr., a <i anore eC OnS BOE Yee Emer 
. ranted construction it 7 ity, .. Sustaining Examiner Elmer W. 
01| & UW permit, aeronautical Pratt. WCY, WRL, KGO and WBF not al- 
“15| and Bpint-to-peins aeronautical service fre- | lowed to communicate with each other. 
.03 a aers _ 485 aa 5, 3,242.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, Owosso Broadcasting Co., Owosso, Mich., 
23 3.4075, 3.686. 257.5... 5.0085, 5.0125, 5,603.5 denied application for construction permit 
‘og| P,.2.316, 2.356. 4.115’ ke. unlimited; 6.450, | daytime, sustaining Examiner RH. Hyde.” 
“02 co eee ous me. day only; 50 w. emis- Pillar of Fire, Cincinnati, Ohio, denied 
2 cuain't on frequencies a; Al on fre- | application for construction permit for new 
-05 W2X0, General Electric Co., Schenectad station to operate on 1,420 ke., 100 w., un- 
06 . ectady, nite > «SUS g > 
‘Og| N. ¥., granted modification of experimental tniied time, sustaining Examiner Elmer W. 
02 teen. RCA Victor © E. L. Somers, Pottsville, Pa., denied re- 
1.55] acantnd anenaet tee ae Loh Camden, N. newal of license as in default. Applicant 
.40 Tienee special experimental failed to appear at hearing, Chief Exam- 
W2XDH, W2XDJ, w2xDy, w2xDaG, Bel | °F Ells A. Yost sustained. 
Telephone Laboratories Inc., Portable, . sti i ions: 
granted renewal of experimental license. Broadcasting applications: 
W6XU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 





San Francisco, Calif., granted renewal 
experimental license. ; 
W8XC, W2XE, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 


Mich., granted renewal of experimental li- 
censes. 


W2XBW, Globe Wireless Ltd., Garden City, 


L. I, granted renewal of general experi- 
mental license. . . 


Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted reg- 
ular renewal of licenses: 


WAAB, Boston; WADC, Talmadge, Ohio; 


of 


loaded 


in 


lumbus, found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed . 

Grease: No. 24596.—Botany Worsted Mills 
v. Erie Railroad. Rate on wool, in the grease, 
in bags, in carloads, from Boston and Nor- 
ton, Mass., to Dundee, N. J., found not to 
have been unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Complaint dismissed. 

Bananas: Fourth Section Application No. 
14656.—Bananas from Virginia Ports to the 
South. Applicants authorized, subject to 
conditions shown in report, to establish and 
maintain rates on bananas, carloads, from 
Norfolk, Pinners Point, Portsmouth and 
Newport News, Va., to points in southern 
territory, without observing the long-and- 

| short-haul provic'-r of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 


in 


scribed, 


Chicago F. D. No. 9172.—Application of the Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Company for a 

|; loan of $127,000 from the Reconstruction 

Ohio, and | Finance Corporation approved, Terms pre- 


Inc., New York, construction permit to in- 
Stall new auxiliary transmitter 

WPRO-WPAW, Cherry & Webb Broadcast- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I., move transmitter 
from Cranston, R. I., to Exchange and 
Washington Streets, Providence, R. I., install 
new equipment, and change from 1,210 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time, to 630 ke., 250 w., 
unlimited time 

WPAD, Paducah Broadcasting Co., Padu- 
cah, Ky., voluntary assignment of license to 
Paducah Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., Royal 
| Oar, Mich., install automatic frequency con- 

trol. 

WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater Chamber of 
Commerce and St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce, Clearwater, Fla., license to cover 
construction permit granted Dec. 18, 1931, to 
move transmitter locally and install new 
equipment. 

| KGGF, Powell & Platz, Coffeyville, Kans., 
modification of license to increase power 
from 500 w. to 1 kw. 


+ + + 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
W2X0, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., modification of license for 
change in frequencies to 4,205, 8,410, 12,615, 
} 16,820, 21,025, 25,230, 4,045, 8,090, 12,135, 16,180, 
20,225, 24.270 kc., increase in power to 40 
kw.; special experimental for test purposes. 
KSE, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Torrance, Calif., modification of license for 
additional frequency of 16,860 kc., coastal 
; and marine relay service. 
| WSDS, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 


industrial progress but is due to increased 
use of pleasure vehicles—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Ill., license covering construction permit for 
2.668, 2,672 kc., 400 w., aeronautical point-to- 
point service 3 

WSDR. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Madison, 

| Wis., license covering construction permit 

for 2,854, 3,005, 5,377.5 kc., 400 w., aeronauti- 

cal and point-to-point aeronautical service. 
W9XV, Ozark Radio Corporation of Car- 

| terville, Shreveport, La., license covering 

| construction permit for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 

| 4,797.5, 6,425, 8.655, 12,862.5, 17,310 kc., 100 w., 
general experimental. 

| +~+ + 

| Hearings scheduled: 

April 13.—Broadcasting: 

Oral argument before Commission en banc; 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inca New 
York City, modification of license, 570 ke., 
500 w.. share with WMCA. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
New York City, renewal of license, 570 ke., 
500 w., share with WNYC. 

WNYC, Devartment of Plant and Struce 
tures, New York City, renewal of license, 
570 ke., 500 w., share with WMCA. 

Hearing before examiner: 

F. D. and H. D. Conard, Conard Studio, 
Garden City, Kans., construction permit, 
1,370 ke.. 100 w., share with KGDA 

April 15.—Visual broadcasting: 

Shreveport Broadcast Co., Shreveport, La, 
construction permit, 1,608-2,080 kc., 100 w., 

| unlimited time, 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Effort to Abolish 
The Farm Board 
Defeated in House 


Vinstn Amendment Rejected 
By a Vote of 23 to 152 in 
Debate on Independent 
Offices Supply Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of $8,500 a year except to members of the 
Board and the general counsel. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., gave notice of an amend- 
ment to abolish the Board on June 30, 
1932, and transfer of its functions to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Buchanan (Dem.), of Brenham, 
Tex., member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, offered an amendment to 
increase the $1,000,000 appropriation to 
$1,380,000, saying that the Farm Board 
could not function properly on $1,000,000 
proposed in his committee’s bill. 

Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
ham, Tex., objected to taxpayers bearing 
the burden of such a salary as the $75,- 
000 received by E. F. Creekmore of the 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation. 

Representative: Buchanan said the at-| 
tack on the Board had been brought about 
by the Cotton ‘thippers’ Association. 

Representative Wright (Dem.), of New- 
nan, Ga., opposed the Buchanan amend- 
ment to add $380,000 to the Board’s ap- 
propriation. He said the Board dictates 
the policy of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers Association. He referred to a salary 
of $15,000 annually. 

“The Farm Board is not responsible for | 
the salaries paid by the cooperatives,” 
said Representative Smith (Rep.), of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

“I maintain that the Board could abso- 
lutely control them and does control the 
policy 6f the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association,” replied Mr. Wright. ‘“Chair- 
man Stone, of the Federal Farm Board, 
has admitted that the Board has a right 
to look into the efficiency of their em- 
ployes and all these things and, of course, 
a@ mere suggestion from the Farm Board 
would control the policy of this associa- 
tion. Why? Because every dollar they 
have - coming practically from the Farm 
Board.” 


Text of Amendment 
The amendment proposed by Repre- 
sentative Vinson to abolish the Board is 
as follows: 
For the Committee text in the bill ap- 
propriating the $1,000,000 and substitute: 


For salaries and expenses necessary to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to close 
up the affairs of the Federal Farm Board, 
including personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, printing and 
nding. rental of quarters outside of the 
District of Columbia, stationery, office sup- 
plies and equipment, traveling expenses, and 
other necessary miscellaneous items, 


,000. 
Provided, that no salary shall be paid 
hereunder at a rate exceeding $8,000 a year. 
Provided further, that the Federal Farm 





Creation of Federal System 
To Aid Home Financing Urged 





Executive of President’s Conference Tells of 
Need for Discount Banks 





[Continued from Page 2.1 


will kill the spirit of home ownership for | if it were solely a means to invest funds 
generations to come; the result will be a/| profitably. While subscribing to the plati- 
decadent citizenship with a lowered sense | tude that the home owner and taxpayer is 
of civic responsibility.” the backbone of the Nation’s credit and 
Then there is the third group of owners | the force that gives security to our insti- 
whose homes, owned outright or carrying | tutions, we keep him at the mercy of the 
only a small mortgage, represent their | most ruthless market in the world—the 
only asset but who can not borrow on; money market. For the Nation’s sake it | 
these homes the cash necessary to pay | is time that we took thought to bring our 
their food bills over a period of unemploy- | practice in line with our theory and to 
ment, sickness or other disaster. Finally, | protect and encourage the home owners 
there are the investors and depositors in | by every means in our power. 
building and loan associations who need| At present it 1s more difficult and more | 
their funds for living expenses in this|expensive to finance the purchase of a 
present emergency. | home than it is to finance a business, an 
Relief must be found for all these peo-| industry, an automobile, or any other 
ple. They number millions of our thrift-|Commodity or activity under the sun 
iest and soundest citizens, Many of them| Even in good times there isn’t enough 
are in financial difficulties now because | Mortgage money to meet the needs of all 
they made sacrifices to get a home. To/| Parts of the country. Because mortgage 
continue this penalization of home owner- | {funds are going begging in certain com- 
ship will be to inflict a severe blow on the | ™Munities does not mean that there is a 
spirit of home ownership and to cripple | SUtPlus of such money available in that 
the thrift organizations, which have car-|COmmunity, let alone in the country at) 
ried the principal burden of home financ- | /@™8e- 


ing, for years to come. People will not | Restrictions Imposed 


risk home ownership, if home ownership | : 
proves a trap in periods of distress. |By Insurance Companies 
Insurance companies, for instance, 


The special difficulties of home owners | 

arise from the fact that there exists no| won't lend in cities below a certain size, | 

organization for discounting mortgage|they won’t lend on houses in certain 

paper. Money invested in homes becomes | neighborhoods, or on houses beyond a cer- | 

frozen. Establish a discounting agency | tain age, and they won’t lend more than 

like the Federal home loan banks and the a very conservative percentage of the 
property’s value. Such restrictions are| 


special difficulties will disappear. 
perfectly legitimate and probably essen- | 





| 


2.—Revive Business and Employment. 


'March 26. 


= — = “— nee. 458,000,000 bushels. The actual production 
| All commodities .... 66.2 66.5 66.5 66.2 65.9;may vary considerably from this early- | 
Farm products 50.9 51.0 51.6 50.5 49.5| season estimate, depending upon whether | 
Ne ted sear tN crates 62.7 62.9 62.4 62.4 61.7 | the effects of future weather up to harvest | 
ides an eather ; , * - , 
products ......... 71.9 779 77.7 763 75.8| time prove to be more or less favorable 
Textile products .... 59.1 59.0 58.8 58.7 58.4| than the average for past years. 
Fuel and lighting .. 67.9 68.7 69.1 69.1 695| The probable production of hard red 
Metals and metal og | Winter wheat is reported at about 266,- 
Prerices ckesuss Bg oe te T Ags 935 | 000,000 bushels as compared with 501,000,- 
Building materials .. 73.4 73.4 73.4 73.3 73,1 | “ . 3 int heat, 155 
Chemicals and drugs 75.2 75.3 75.1 74.9 74.4| 000 last year; soft red Winter wheat, ° 
Housefurnishing | 000,000 bushels, compared with 246,000,000 
BOOKS 2. csscccsece 78.6 78.6 78.6 78.6 78.3| bushels last year and fall-sown white 
Miscellaneous ...... 64.6 648 64.7 646 64.7 





Wholesale Prices |Fstimated Yield 
Recede Slight!y Of Winter Wheat 
Index Number for Week Stands ; ‘ 
Drops Two-fifths 


At 65.9, Says Bureau of 
‘Department of Agriculture | 


Labor Statistics 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
Predicts Output Will Be 


nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ending April 2 


stands at 65.9 as compared with 66.2 
for the week ending March 26. This 458 Million Bushels, 42 
index number, which includes 784 


commodities or price series, weighted ac- Per Cent Under Last Year 
cording to the importance of each article 
and based on the average prices in 1926 ; 
as 100.0, shows that a decrease of slightly | [Continued from Page 1.] 
less than one-half of 1 per cent has taken | Fall and Winter. In portions of this ie 
place in the general average of all com-|the drought still persists and a rather 
Modities for the week of April 2, when|heavy abandonment of acreage and.rela- 
compared with the week ending on/ tively low yields are indicated. Elsewhere 
abandonment is expected to be light and 
better than average yields are in prospect. 
While April 1 is too early for an accurate 
forecast of final production an analysis of 
| condition and weather reports indicates a 
| total production of Winter wheat of about 





The accOmpanying statement shows the 
index numbers by groups of commodities 
for the weeks ending March 5, 12, 19, 26 
and April 2. 





‘*| wheat, 37,000,000 bushels compared with 
~_ | 41,000,000 last year. 
7 : Oats—The condition of oats in 10 
periods of insufficient building caused by) Southern States is reported at 67.7 per| 
lack of credit. When credit becomes} cent compared with 83.3 per cent a year 
available, overbuilding results. This was|ago and an average of 76.5 per cent for 
the history of the boom that started after|the previous six years. The condition of 
1921-1922. A steady flow of money, wher-| oats is below average in most of these 10 


(Issued by the Department of Labor.) 


The second argument in favor of the 
proposed home loan discount banks issthat 
they would help to break the economic 
deadlock. This is no idle argument. The 
beneficial effect of the bank on the gen- 
eral economic structure would be both 
practical and psychological. In the first 
place, they would increase money in cir- 
culation by lending the sound home-fi- 
| nancing institutions money enough to pay | 
off depositors and stockholders who need | 
funds for living expenses. The confi- 
dence that such measures would establish | 
would encourage others to invest larger) 
amounts and cause the return of deposits | 


tial to the best interests of the policy-| 
holders. But they don’t help directly the 
worker of small income who is trying} 
to buy a home. 

As for the country at large, a nation- 
wide inquiry by the Department of Com- 
merce has revealed smaller communities 
everywhere that are virtually isolated 


from outside sources of credit to home| 


purchasers. If the Federal home loan 
banks are set up the banks and building 
and loan associations in these small com- 
munities will be able to tap in on the 
mortgage credit resources of the Nation. 
This, incidentally, is the answer to the 


ever the need, such as the home loan 


|/banks would make possible, would pre- 


vent these violent swings and insure or- 


4.—Protect and Insure the Investment 
in Home Mortgages. 


An investment of $15,000,000,000 has a 
right to protection and insurance. The 
fourth and final argument in favor of the 
home loan discount banks is that they) 
would provide such protection. That it has 
not been provided long since can only| 
amaze us. Commercial and industrial fi- 
nancing have the Federal Reserve System; | 


derly and continuous building. 


States. Both the Fall and Spring planted 
crops suffered from the cold weather in 
| March. 

Rye.—The condition of rye on April 1 
| was 79 per cent compared with 81.6 per 
cent a year ago and an average of 84.1 
per cent for the previous five years. The 
condition of rye is several points below 
April 1 last year in all the important rye 
States except Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. No forecast of production of 
rye in bushels will be made until May 10. 


Potato Crop Below Average 


Early Potatoes.—The reported condition ; 


withdrawn through fear and lack of con-| 
fidence. It would thus reduce hoarding 
and stagnant money at a time when the 
greatest need is dynamic money. 

The price of real estate in many parts | 
of the country has been demoralized by 
foreclosures and the incapacity to borrow 
on property. The home land banks, by 
making credit available and reducing 
foreclosures would raise the price of prop- 
|erty to more normal levels and so reduce | erating primarily for the benefit of the 
fear, reanimate the real estate market, and| home owner, it has, up to the present, 
to that extent revive the exchange of|been practically impossible for the home 
goods and money which is the breath of | owner to get a first mortgage for more 
life to the economic organism. jthan 50 per cent of the value of a prop- 


Points to Possible erty. Second mortgage money has never 


objection that in periods of prosperity the 
Federal home loan banks would do no 
business, that their $150,000,000 of capital 
would lie idle and constitute a loss to the 
United States Treasury. Because they 
will reach all parts of the United States, 
there will be a legitimate demand for all 
the funds they can supply. 

Except through the building and loan 
associations, whieh are organizations op- 


| 





agricultural financing has the Federal farm | @f the early potato crop in 10 Southern 
loan banks; the Nation’s home financing | States on April 1 was 63 per cent of 
has nothing. It, is at the mercy of every| normal, compared with a condition of 79 
shift in the wind of business conditions.| per cent on the same date last year. Dur- 
To leave it so is to leave a weakened link} ing the previous seven years, the average 
in the chain of the Nation’s credit struc-| April 1 condition was about 80 per cent. 
ture which will break under every future| The present condition of 63 per cent is the 
strain as it has under every strain in the} lowest recorded during the nine years that 
past—for example, in 1920-1921. Then as|this early crop information has been 
now there was no money for home financ-| gathered. 
ing and the same grave need fer some| The sharp freezes and prolonged cold 
form of central mortgage banking existed. spell during March damaged and delayed 
Bankers and financiers have testified| the crop throughout the South. The crop 
that a large number of foreclosures and| in many of the most southerly sections 
bank failures could have been averted if} was unusually well advanced and was 
the Federal home loan banks had been in| progressing under rather favorable condi- 
operation in 1929. The success of the! tions before the freezing weather struck. 
Federal Reserve System in lending stabil- |The freeze caused considerable damage to 


been plentiful, and—thanks to interest, 

Increase in Employment bonus, commission, renewal charges, and 
ee) discunts—it often costs as much as 30 

per cent. In addition, mortgage money 


is so flighty that it disappears altogether 


There is plenty of evidence to show that 
the credit made possible by the home loan 





Board created by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of June 15, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. 
V, Title 7, ch. 22), includimg the offices of 
eight members of the Board at $12,000 each 
and the respective positions of general coun- 
sel at $20,000 and secretary at $8,500, ten in 
all, with annual salaries aggregating $124,500, 
is hereby abolished, effective at the close of 
business on June 30, 1932. 

The authority, powers and duties vested 
in such Board by law and the obligations 
and rights of such Board are hereby trans- 
ferred to, imposed upon, and vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who, in the per- 
formance of duties placed upon him by this 
om. is directed to make no further 
oans under the authority of such Act from 
the agricultural marketing fund except in 
pursuance of contracts entered into prior to 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
to accompany the transfer of duties pro- 
vided hereby there shall be transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture the property 
and records of the Board. 


Increased Fund Rejected 

Several other members addressed the 
House on Mr. Buchanan's amendment, and 
it finally was rejectei by a teller vote 
of 120 ayes to 123 nays. 

An amendment by Representative Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., providing that 
neither the Federal Farm Board nor the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
be permitted to make loans to any person, 
firm, corporation or other organization 
which pays a salary of more than $20,000 
annually was barred on a point of order. 

The House approved the $12,500 for the 


Federal Oil Conservation Board, $289,270 | 
for the Federal Power Commission and | 


$431,360 for the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. The appropriation of $1,236,500 for 
the Federal Trade Commission was in- 
creased by $60,000, and the $60,000 made 


available immediately, under a Committee | 


amendment adopted. In the debate, Rep- 
resentative Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, 
Tex., suggested the House Special Com- 
mittee on Economy might well abolish the 
Federal Trade Commission and said that 
rules and regulations it had forced as the 
result of a cotton seed conference at 
Memphis cost the cotton seed industry 
$50,000,000. 
I. C. C. Increase Rejected 


A proposal to increase the amount car- 
ried in the bill for the accounting section 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from $383,560 to $1,383,560 was rejected by 
the House, after several members of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce had appealed to the 
House as to the necessity of the increase. 


Allowable Oil Production 
Determined in Oklahoma 
















































Oklahoma City, Okla., April 8. 


Daily allowables of all Oklahoma oil | 


fields have been fixed at 443,852 barrels 
by order of the State Corporation Com- 
mission. 

Of this total, 103,000 is allocated to the 
Oklahoma City field. This allowable ap- 
plies only for the first half of April, with 
another hearing scheduled for April 13. 


Because of lack of a nomination by the} 


Sinclair Oil and Gas Company for the 
South Oklahoma City field, the Commis- 
sion reduced the daily allowable 12,000 
barrels from the 115,000 prescribed in an 
emergency order about two weeks ago. 
For the State as a whole, however, the 
new order allows an increase. The order 
for all fields except Oklahoma City ap- 
plies for the next three-month period. 





Oklahoma Bank Guaranty 
Fund to Be Liquidated 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 8. 


Final draft of a proposed district court 
journal entry to close finally in the Okla- 
homa County District Court the suit in- 
volving liquidation of the defunct State 
bank guaranty fund is being prepared for 
filing within a few days. 

Hearing has been postponed to April 11 
by District Judge Sam Hooker. The re- 
port will be filed by John B. Harrison, 
referee. 

Unless there are appeals to the State 
Supreme Court from the District Court 
decision, C. G. Shull, State Bank Com- 
missioner, will direcf distribution of about 
$250,000 in remaining assets of the fund. 

e ane beak guaranty fund law was repealed 


banks would increase employment. The| 
average expenditure in the United States 
for repairs and modernization of homes 
in the years preceding the crash was esti- 
mated at $500,000,000 annually. When the 
crash came caution and fear led people 
to postpone needed repairs, with the re- 
sult that these have been accumulating 
for two or three years. 

The experience of cities all over the} 
country that have had repairing and mod- 
ernization campaigns testifies to the ex- 
tent of this need. Also, the reports of | 
building and loan asociations from many 
cities show that thousands of home owners | 
would undertake repairs if funds were} 
made available. 

Thus, the Conservative Homestead As- 
sociation, of New Orleans, La., rejorts: | 
“We have declined applications for loans | 
in excess of $500,000 in the past two years, | 
approximately 200 such. At least 50 per) 
cent were for modernizing; 40 per cent for 
refinancing; and 10 per cent for new con- 
struction.” 

The Perpetual Savings & Loan Associa- | 
tion of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, states that) 
|of 265 applications for loans since Oct. 1, 
1931, 65 were for modernizing and 69 for 
taxes, repairs, and similar items. The) 
American Building & Loan Association of 
Jackson, Mich., reports: “Since last Sum- 
mer we have had a daily average of 4 ap- 
plications for mortgage loans for repairs 
and remodeling property in Jackson, all of | 
which we were unable to accept. Had our | 
associations been able to make loans, at | 
least 1,000 men would have retained their | 


jis to be brought within the reach of any 


at the first sign of economic bad weather, 
with the disastrous results described in 
the foregoing pages. 

Increased credit and more favorable 
terms—these are the needs of home- 
financing at all times if home ownership 


considerable additional share of our popu- 
lation. It is believed that the Federal 


ity to commercial banks in the present 
emergency is support enough for this 
opinion. Foy the home loan banks will 
supply the same kind of a reserve device 
to home-financing 


| 


industry. 
Finds Serious Need for 


More Mortgage Credit 
Disaster throws the spotlight on the need 
for a reserve system for home financing, 





home loan banks system would make it 
possible to meet these needs continuously. 

It is not difficult to see how the banks 
would increase the credit available to 
home mortgages. The liquidity which they 
would give to mortgage assets would lead 
many financial institutions and individuals 
to invest funds in mortgages, which they 
would never dare tie up in frozen invest- 
ments such as mortgages now are. But 
perhaps more important still, is the fact 
that the bonds of the home loan banks 
would offer a security to the holder un- 


ury obligations. They would consequently 
attract trust funds to which the mort- 
gage field has hitherto been closed. 

To thousands of individual investors, 
who would never think of putting their 
money directly into home mortgages, these 
bonds would represent a standard, under- 
standable, and, above all, readily negoti- 
able security. The addition of such bonds 
to the market would be a boon to mil- 
lions who have learned from recent bitter 
experience how rare a jewel is security. 

To the real estate market some such 
gilt-edged security is essential if even 
the usual amount of credit is to become 





employment.” 

The opponents of the bank bill have in- | 
terpreted the statement that it ‘will help} 
to break the economic deadlock to mean | 
that the increased credit will lead to an 


|country already overbuilt. To suppose; 
that conservative financing institutions are | 
going to lend money for overbuilding and | 
thus jeopardize the value of the mortgages | 
they already hold is naive. The funds} 
are needed primarily, as has already been 
shown, for refinancing, for repairs and 
modernization, and for the purchase of 
homes already built. 

| Most of the demand for new construc- 
tion is in the small towns and cities which 
do not have the extremely overbuilt con- 
dition of the large cities. At the present 
time there are no funds for these legiti- 
mate home builders, which means that 
they are prevented from taking advantage 
of the prevailing low prices of labor and 
materials. 

Undoubtedly, also, the present best | 
values for the worker of small income are | 
in homes already built which have to be 
sold. If he could get a loan he could buy 
such a home and thus help himself, real 
estate, and business in general. 

However, let us not deceive ourselves on 
this matter of overbuilding. Much of the 
reported overbuilding even in the big cities 
is more apparent than real. It is caused 
by the doubling up of families—married 
children moving back with their parents, 
friends sharing a single-family dwelling— 
which always takes place in hard times. 
| The instant conditions improve, the desire 
|for privacy and independence will set 
| these temporary boarders on a quest for 
their own homes, and then there will be 
no cry of overbuilding. Furthermore, no 
one contends that construction should be 
halted so completely as to maintain values 
in the worn-out, insanitary, and dangerous 
structures that now house too many of 
our people. 

3.—A Permanent Bulwark to Home 
| Ownership. 


But it is a mistake to look upon the pro- 
| posed home loan discount banks bill as 
|primarily an emergency measure. Its 
major purpose is to bulwark home owner- 
| ship in this country for all time. Why is 
| this desirable? The debate between pro- 
| ponents and opponents of home ownership 
{is often caustic but never profitable, and 
| this is not the platform for it. No intel- 
ligent person expects that all people shall 
| become home owners; but he does fear the 





|ants, if for no other reason than that a 


thought of more of them becoming ten- | 


again available to it. For the recent fail- 
ure of a Dillion-odd dollars’ worth of 
apartment mortgage bonds has dragged 
even the entirely innocent home mortgage 


unjustified boom in construcation in a| into disrepute with the general public. 


More Favorable Terms 
Are Declared Likely 


More money, available for home-financ- 
ing to all parts of the country equally and 
liberated from the fear of becoming 
“frozen,” will mean two things vital to 
the man of small income. It will mean 
that his mortgage will cost him less and 
that he can get it for a longer period of 
time. Financing institutions, particu- 
larly building and loan associations, will 
‘be able to take a first mortgage up to 75 
per cent of the value of his home. For 
thousands of people this will eliminate 
the need for the costly second mortgage 
all together; for thousands more it will 
reduce the amount of the second mortgage 
needed. 

More money and liquidity will mean 
also that the home buyer can borrow for 
|@ longer period of time and thus save 
jthe expense and embarrassment of fre- 
quent renewals. Under present conditions 
fear of “frozen assets” limits to short 
|terms the great majority of mortgages 


}make loans for five years. The Federal 
home loan banks would remove that fear. 
| If the Nation cesires more home own- 
ers, the proposed central mortgage bank- 
|ing system would seem to be indispensable. 





vestments, the system offers a definite 
means thereto. 
jcurse of American residential property. 
For this instability there are many causes. 

One of them is periodic inflation of 
property values, excessive subdivision, and 
Speculative overbuilding, for all of which 
the inevitable and violent remedy is ex- 
|cessive deflation. Foreclosure and wide- 
| spread loss of investment are, as we have 
| seen, 
|'Were the discount banks established, their 





|records of appraisals extending over a/| 


|period of years would put them in the 
best position to discover inflation in the 
incipent stages. 


A marked rise in appraisals would be! 


a danger signal. In such an event, the 
|banks could take ample precaution to see 
that member institutions did not abuse 
the credit facilities offered. In short, 


surpassed except by United States Treas- | 


;made by banks, although national banks, | 
for example, are permitted by law to| 


|If itdesires to protect all its home own-| 
ers and preserve the value of their in-| 


Instability of value is the | 


the handmaids of such deflation. | 


but the need is scarcely less present at 
any time. The system amounts to the 
| pooling of the entire home financing credit 
|of the country for the benefit of every 
| part. At the present time, in spite of the 
widespread operation of insurance compa- 
|nies, the majority of communities are de- 
|pendent for home financing on their own 
resources. There is no stabilized mortgage 
|market. The cost of mortgage money like 
| the supply of it varies with every com- 
|/munity. There is no organization for reg- 


uiating the supply in any part of the; 


country to meet the demand. 

For a nation so 
economically, so interdependent in all its 
| parts, such a lack of organization in a 
|main trunk of its financial structure is 
|archaic. Imagine each separate com- 
|munity of the United States forced to de- 


pend solely on the food raised in its own! 


|neighborhood, instead of getting fruit 
|from Florida, potatoes from Maine, and 
| beef from Montana! 
home-financing needs are concerned, we 
have isolated many of our communities 
in just that way. 

Home mortgages are traditionaliy the 
| safest of investments. The security be- 


jhind them has unequalled permanency. | 


Industries can go out of business—even 


| those of great scale like the wagon indus- | 


try; commerce can fail for any one of a 
thousand reasons; but homes are always 


| 
able field of investments, to keep money 
from it, merely by refusing to set up an 
organization which will add to its prime 


virtue of stability the other virtue of | 


| liquidity. Give people the assurance that 
they can cash in on their invsetment if 
the need arises and money will flow into 
the-financing of homes as it never has 
before. And the knowledge that investors 
can get theig money will go far to pro- 
| tect home-financing institutions against 
the runs that are crippling many of 
them at present. 

Finally, the establishment of a Federal 
home loan bank system will set up for the 
| first time standards of operation for the 
/innumerable agencies engaged in home 
| financing. Membership in the Federai 
home loan system will constitute inevita- 
bly a mark of quality for every local 
| home-loaning institution meriting mem- 
| bership. Substandard goods find a sale 
only in markets that have not established 
a grade-marking system. The home loan 
| banks will introduce a grade-marking sys- 
tem in home financing. 


| 
| 


So much for the benefits the proposed 
| bill promises to the Nation. The oppo- 
/nents of the measure will say that, after 
all, they are only promises. Fortunately, 
/that is not quite so. Practically every 
;country of continental Europe has tried 


U. S. TREASURY 
| STATEMENT 


—— April 6. 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
| Miscellaneous 


$1,288,314.59 


internal 


institutions that the! 
Federal reserve supplies to commerce and/| 


highly developed | 


Yet so far as their | 


there and always needed. How ill-consid- | 
ered it is to handicap this most desir- | 


5.—System Tried Successfully in Europe. | 
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vines that were mature or approaching 
maturity in Floriad and Texas and killed 
off practically all vine growth and tender 
shoots on less advanced plantings. 

Damage was most extensive in the Gulf 
States and north as far as South Carolina, 
only a minor proportion of the crop hav- 
ing broken through the ground in other 
States. Some of the frozen acreage had 
to be replanted; most of the remaining 
acreage is exepcted to be carried through 
to harvest and, so far as can be deter- 
mined at present, the original acreage for 
this season does not seem likely to be re- 
duced greatly, if at all. 

Yields, however, are expected to be much 
lighter than usual unless subsequent grow- 
ing conditions should be exceptionally 
favorable. So far, the weather following 
the early March freezes has been too cold 
and dry to encourage crop recovery. 

Peaches Damaged By Cold 

Peaches.—On April 1 the condition of 

peaches in the 10 Southern States was 


| lowest April 1 condition since the be- 
ginning of the inquiry in 1924. 

As a result of an unusually mild Winter, 
early varieties of peaches in the Southern 
States had come into full bloom by the 
| first week in March and in many sections 
ithe later varieties had begun to bloom 
or the buds were considerably swollen. 

From the 5th to the 7th of March a 
storm swept across Arkansas, Oklahoma 


reported at 33.4 per cent, which is the | 
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|} pared with $2,056,000,000 on March 





and Texas and then proceeded up the 
Atlantic coast from the Gulf. 


\this period of the year and continued for 
more than a week. Many sections in the 
Southern States reported the lowest March 
temperatures of record during the fol- 
lowing week ending March 15. 

In Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, tem- 
peratures for the week averaged from 21 
degrees to 24 degrees below normal. 

Over much of these States, all blooms 
|apparntly were killed. In the important 
peach counties of Arkansas, condition re- 
ports would indicate near failure. 

Further east in Georgia and North Car- 
olina the average temperatures for the 
| week ending March 15 were less severe. 
/In North Georgia where the peaches were 
lconsiderably advanced, and in western 
North Carolina, temperatures averaged 21 
| below normal and the crop has apparently 
|suffered considerable damage . In South 
|Georgia and the important “Sand Hill 
jarea of North Carolina, temperatures 
|ranged around 16 degrees below normal. 
|In these sections the trees were not so 
jfar adv the 
| 
jout the central mortgag' 
|and found it successful. In Germany the 
/idea is 160 years beyond the experimental 
stage. And it is an index to the soundness 
of the system that the price of mortgage 
{bonds issued by the central mortgage 
banks in Germany held steadier and 
| higher than municipal, provincial, federal, 
|or industrial bonds from 1927 to 1931. 
| In Sweden the Town Mortgage Bank, 
; which corresponds exactly to the proposed 
Federal home loan bank, was set up in 
1909. Its member associations make loans 
on an amortization basis for periods up to 
|50 years and straight loans up to 20 years. 
The market prices of the bonds issued 
|yemained above par value during the bad 
|years 1930 and 1931. The record is the 
same wherever the central mortgage bank- 
ing system has been tried. 


Loans Totaling 57 Million 
‘Proposed for Swedish Bank 








| 





A proposal was made April 6 in the 
| Riksdag, the lower house of the Swedish 


rising percentage of renters increases the|the Federal home loan discount banks 

tendency to reduce municipal and State | would function as a governor of residen- 

campaigns to a fight between landlords | tial building and mortgage activity, in- 

and tenants to the great detriment of |suring a reserve of credit available dur- 

social progress. . jing times of distress and contracting its 
So far as we have conducted most of |loans whenever danger signs appeared. 

| the mortgage business in this country as | Building booms are apt to start after 


Oe ern o ota ad nen Aenean 1,185,230.29 | parliament, that a loan of 100,000,000 
Customs receipts ....----++++++ 583,885.17 |crowns ($26,800,000 at par) be made at 
Miscellaneous receipts ....+.+++ 641,334.45 |5%% per cent to the Skandinaviska ree. 

sea dk "$3 698.764.50 | itaktiebolaget, a bank closely identifie 

nar ne en caakns “= 19,700.00 | with Kreuger & Toll, against registered 
Balance previous day ......+.+- 592,290,767.23 | certificates of ue bank, Eat rly SI 
pay ya |Yadiogram received from Trade Commis- 

BOMB csesscesseenccesseoreass $596,009,231.73 — noeil Tah, Mtookhoim. 
mapensivures | In addition to the loan, it is proposed 
General expenditures -.......- $10,550 oe, jthat the National Debt Office grant a 
Refunds of Peceipts ...........  339.059:64 | credit of 115,000,000 crowns ($30,820,000 at 
Panama Canal ...........- 17,997.97 |par) to the Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- bolaget against securities which the bank 
RPE A289 tsps ence ssi agacess 2.562,430.10 | had rediscounted with the Central Bank. 
aE I e528 oF _ This credit would bear interest at 1 per 
MOAI cakes ; .seeee+ $16,103,099.76 | cent above the official discount rate, but 
Public debt expenditures ..... 746,922.75 | with a minimum of 5% per cent stipu- 


Balance today 


UGE ier cassksbsasactaca 


570,150,000-23 | lated, the radiogram said. 


aonpaene (Issued by the 
.$596,009,231.73 | Department of Commerce.) 


i 





Temper- | duction because of the uncertainty of sub- 
jatures dropped to record low levels for} sequent growing conditions, which always 
|have an important bearing upon the size 
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N EXCHANGE | Governor to Offer 
Re Plans to Balance 





New York, April 8.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 



















—-. nae) ee 
elgium (belga) \d 
cece ae *3 | Oklahoma Budget 
ges gies anoma buage 
Denmark (krone) ......see eesceeee 20.7076 
ae bach veues cecccccs eeocee oe ee ee 
Finlan (markKa) ...ooe secccccecs -701 
France (f }i Neveseveceuss< ecocese 3.9482 . 
al : Caphasiats “ 2h Tiss Three Proposals to Wipe 
reece drac e 9 s . 
Hungary ipenees” 11.4380 Out State i} Deficit to Be 
Bee CIO) wor covseace fb e ei: 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.5085 Submitted to 1933 Legis-« 
Seat ahd oovcee efor 
olan (ZIOTY) ..cccceee AO 
Portugal (escudo) ".. 313875 lature, Says Mr. Murray 
rn CHU) ssccees aaa eens 
i Seta) ...0. 587 . 
Sweden’ (krons) 19.8369 Oklahoma City, Okla., April 8 
Switzerland (franc) 19.46: yn 
Deneslavin iduent): 1 W708 Governor Murray has announced he wil] 
Hong Kong (dollar) | 33.9128 | have at least three plans to submit to 
China (S ai tael) ‘ ; $ 
Ghita - (hexican dollar) 22/5625 | the 1933 Legislature, designed to wipe out 
eine (Yuan dollar) reas {the State’s present deficit of about $10, 
Japan i See ao Sue 39.0750 000,000 by clearing dll outstanding nons 
ngapo: ( ee x 3 a ? e 
Coruie ae $o39,¢ | Payable warrants, and balancing the 
Cuba (peso) 100.0031 | budget. 
Tecate totes. acsds 33.4006 | He said the State’s bonded debt is $386, 
oon (niirets) eaene as tae |'700, and that warrants outstanding amount 
Uruguay (peso) 471638 | to between $9,000,000 and $11,000,000 
colombia (peso) 5.2400 The Governor pointed out that records 
POE PANES. 65.68 ic 50K eae Ceasedederees 28.3750 | show in the last 15 years c:\izens of Okla- 
a homa have paid $80,000,000 in Federal in- 
Stronger Gold Backing come taxes and only $6,000,000 in State 
° | income taxes. He said if proper collection 
Is Given Reserve Notes | machinery had been in operation in this 
State during that time, and the same 
(Continued from Page 1.] taxpaying devotion had been practiced for 
quirements demand only 40 per cent gold| the State as for the Federal income tax 
and 60 per cent paper. payments, there would now be no State 





The increase of gold backing behind | deficit. 
the reserve notes has gone hand in hana| Oklahoma finances are still in excellent 
with the rise in the monetary gold stock | shape, the Governor said, mentioning the 
of the country. Gold backing was 69 | small State indebtedness as compared with 
per cent on March 2, 74 per cent on March | many other States. 
16, and 76 per cent on April 6. Total A State warrant call for payment of $1,< 


gold and gold certificates behind the| 
notes on April 6 was $2,182,000,000 com- | 
2 


Beside this rising stock of gold there 
is between America and abandonment of 
the gold standard the fact that so many 


175,979 in outstanding nonpayable war- 
rants, April 14, has been issued by Frank 
C. Carter, State Auditor. Mr. Carter said 
the payment of these outstanding warrants 
= —_ the total outstanding to $10,- 
492,063. 


basic American securities, especially those | 
of the Government and the railroads, are | 
specifically pledged to payment in gold. | 

Returning gold loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation mounting 
to $158,182,000 and consistent declines in 
the currency outside banks and the Treas- 
ury have helped reduce the number of 
bank failures during the last two months 





States Seek Refund 
Of Civil War Taxes 


Ask Right to Sue Government 





and to bolster up the banking system gen- 
erally. Only one national bank suspended 
during the last 11 days while more than 
one a day suspended last year. 

Raids on the dollar occurred abroad dur- | 
ing last Summer and involved circulation 
of reports concerning American condi- 
tions. Banks bought up dollar exchange 
from citizens during the resultant declines. | 

The amount of money in circulation was | 
$144,000,000 lower on the last day of March | 
than on the last day of February. 

Total currency outstanding from the 
Treasury and the Federal reserve banks | 
on March 31 was $5,459,000,000, according | 
to the figures. Despite the decline be- | 
tween Feb. 29 and March 31, the amount | 
of money in circulation still stood $851,- 
000,000 above the total for the end of 
March a year ago, the figures show. 

Between March 31, 1931, and March 31, | 
1932, money stocks of the country in- 
creased $667,000,000 and stood at $9,265,- 
361,800. This increase was accomplished | 
despite a shrinkage of $308,000,000 in the 
country’s gold holdings which amounted 
to $4,388,517,300. 

Last month reversed the two facts which 
held true for the money stocks during 
the year. The total of the stocks fell 
while the gold fund increased. 

Per capita circulation on the last day 
of March was $43.75 compared with $44.93 
on the last day of February. Total popu- 
lation of the country was estimated at 
124,796,000 on March 31, an increase of | 
80,000 during the month. | 

Treasury statistics, which give data only 
on circulation on the last day in the| 
month rather than on a monthly average, | 
are not trustworthy indices of the trends | 
in money in circulation, it was explained 
orally at the Federal Reserve Board offices. 
Months do not always close on the same 
day of the week, and considerable fluctua- | 
tion occur between different days of the | 
week, it was said. 





damage from the cold weather was much 
less severe. 

While the April 1 condition reports are | 
a valuable indication of the situation on 
that date, they can not ordinarily be in- 
terpreted into a definite forecast of pro- 





| 
| 


of the crop. 


If Levies Were Illegal 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
a direct tax. He pointed out that it is 
contended by some that this was an excise 
tax, and therefore was legal. 

He differentiated between a direct tax, 
however, by explaining that he believed a 
direct tax to be one levied and imposed 
on a raw product and to be paid by the 
owner or pfoducer, whereas an excise tax 
is one levied on the value of a manuface 
tured product. 

He said that a direct tax differed from 
an excise tax in that the former was ime 
posed at so many cents per pound whereas 
the excise tax would be imposed on a cere- 
tain percentage of the value of the come 
modity. 

Burton Smith, attorney, New York City, 
representing a number of interested States, 
told the Committee that 24 States have 
passed laws authorizing someone to take 
this matter up with Congress. 

He said an excise tax is one taxing privi- 
leges, whereas a direct tax is one taxing 
the inherent properties of a commodity. 
This latter, he said, has been held une 
constitutional. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that regardless of 
whether the Committee thinks that this 
tax was a direct one or not, the States at 
least should be given the privilege of bring- 
ing the matter before the courts for their 
decision. 

He said the reason the resolution au- 
thorized the States to bring the suit ine 
stead of the individuals who paid the tax 
is hecause if the latter procedure were to 
be authorized there would be a multiplicity 
of suits. Also, the States have the right 
to protect their citizens, and if the courts 
were to detemmine the tax unconstitutional, 
each State would be reimbursed to the ex- 
tent of taxes which its citizens paid and 
the citizens of those States could then 
put in their claims to the States to recover 


; what they or their forefathers had paid 


if they could show a certificate of pay- 
ment. If a certificate of payment could 
not be proven, the State would keep the 
money, he stated. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commise 





To be continued in the 


issue of 
April 11. 


sioner, has announced: Citizens State 
Winsted, chartered, to take over business 
State Bank of Lester Prairie. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Security Holders 


“Rights” to Subscribe to 
8 Eight Year Gold Bonds 
have been Extended to May 9th 


N view of the many inquiriesregarding 


Associated Gas and 


Electric Corporation 8% 


Eight Year Gold Bonds and requests for more 
time, it has been decided to extend the expira- 


tion date of the “rights’ 
9th, 1932. 


’ from April 7th to May 


The response to this investment offering in the 
face of perhaps the most difficult security market 
in a generation, is distinctly encouraging and 
has received the favorable comment of experienced 


security men. The bond 


s are offered first to the 


Company’s present security holders because of 
their intrinsic value as an investment and because 


of the benefit of this 


present security holders, 


financial program to all 
To others, they are 


offered subject to confirmation. 
Available in denominations of $10 and multiples 


in registered form and i 
$500 and. $1,000 in coup 
is 814% (participating 

See your security dealer or 


Associated Ga 
Securities Company 


Incor 


n denominations of $100, 
on form. Initial interest 
conditionally to 10%). 


bank, or write for circular, 


to which reference is hereby made, for complete details. 


s and Electric 


porated 


61 Broadway New York 











INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index- igest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 
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Operations of Old Age Assistance Law in 
Providing Subsistence, Physical Care and 
Protecting Property Rights Explained 


By FRANCIS BARDWELL 


Superintendent, Bureau of Old Age Assistance, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


N THE morning of July 1, 1931, some 20,- 
000 people, inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 69 years of age 

and over, awoke with the feeling that a new 
day had dawned for each and every one. 
Perhaps many of them, who up to this time 
had been employed, arose with the feeling 
that, overnight, they had suddenly aged ma- 
terially and wondered if they were able to 
continue on at their regular employment. 
Many probably turned over in their minds 
the problems of living, wondering if rela- 
tives who up to this time had contributed .to 
their support should be asked to continue 
this help, or if the old age assistance would 
provide money and prove a cure-all for the 
many kinds of personal or family difficulties. 


++ 


To most of these old people there was a 
feeling that they were entitled, because of 
their age, to a “State pension.” It was their 
right. They did not stop to analyze the con- 
struction’ of this new piece of legislation 
which was passed to care for their needs 
and in which the financial assistance was to 
be gauged by the extremes of their necessity. 


Because there had been so much agitation 
for a State pension, the term “State pen- 
sion” became the most frequently-used name 
of this Massachusetts bill, which legally was 
to be known as the old age assistance law. 
It was true that all the early laws of the 
other States had been known as pension laws; 
and only when the State of New York en- 
acted a law based on a flexible scale of as- 
sistance, suiting the aid to the client’s needs 
and thus rendering a guaranteed security in 
the last years of the State’s aged citizens, 
was such legislation known by any other 
designation than old age pensions. 

The New York law was entitled “old age 
security” and the Massachusetts law “old 
age assistance.” Both laws are based on good 
social service procedure, and both aim to 
provide comfortably for aged citizens in need 
of support. 

The Massachusetts law differs from all pre- 
viously enacted State pension laws in that it 
is brief, touching only the fundamentals, but 
departing from the usual standards by in- 
structing the State Department of Public 
Welfare to create policies to govern proce- 
dure under the law. 

The fundamentals were: That adequate aid 
was to be given to desirable citizens 70 years 
of age or over who had resided continuously 
in the Commonwealth for a period of 20 
years prior to the time of arriving at such 
age, and who had no children able to con- 
tribute toward the support of such aged appli- 
cant. The law further stated that the aged 
applicant should have the right to live wher- 
ever he or she desired. 

These were the fundamentals. The pol- 
icies, created by the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, with the advice of the Advisory 
Board, governs the carrying out of these 
fundamentals, the setting up of local bureaus 
and detailed matters of procedure, payments 
to the aged applicants, and as to the general 
care of the participants in this form of legis- 
lation. 

> = 


It will be seen then that any future legis- 
lation that is brought forward must deal 
with the fundamentals in the original bill 
and not with the policies, which from time 
to time, as conditions change, can be amended 
to meet these conditions. The policies are 
plastic, the law holding to the original, gen- 
eral idea. This system would seem wise 
legislation. 

Briefly, the mode of procedure under the 


law is: The applicant applies for old age ° 


assistance to the local bureau in the city 
or town of the client’s residence; fills out 
an application under penalty of perjury. The 
local bureau investigates, checks on age, citi- 
zenship and residence, estimates the finan- 
cial status, whether or not the client is de- 
serving, the ability of children and grand- 
children to assist or wholly support, and 
either accepts or refuses the application. 

If acceptance is granted the case is aided 
and a copy of the application sent to the 
State Bureau of Old Age Assistance, together 
with a notice to the effect that aid has been 








High Casualty Rate 
of Boy Miners in 


Coal Fields 


By 
' Miss Beatrice McConnell 

Director, Bureau of Wo- 

men and Children, De- 

partment of Labor and 

Industry, Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania 

NE out of every seven boys under 18 years 

of age, engaged in coal mining in Penn- 

sylvania, met with an accident in a one- 
year period, according to the preliminary 
findings of a recent study of accidents to 
boys in coal mines, undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Women and Children of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. 

The fact that coal mining is five times as 
hazardous as manufacturing in Pennsylvania 
industries as a whole, served to emphasize 
the conviction. that more adequate data 
should be made available regarding the em- 
ployment hazards for boys in coal mines. 

Of the 5,300 boys in the mining industry, 
739 were reported to have suffered accidents. 
Practically all of the injured boys were 16 
or 17 years of age, only six being under 
16 years. Five of the boys were killed and 11 
were permanently disabled. 

In bituminous mining boys were injured 
more often than men. Two-thirds of all the 
accidents to boys under 18 occurred in the 
bituminous field. Boys were hurt more fre- 
quently loading coal. In the anthracite in- 
dustry boys were injured less often than men. 
Most of these accidents occurred in handling 
cars and in other work connected with haul- 
ing the coal to+the surface. 

Work inside the mines is much more haz- 
ardous than outside work. Only a little more 
than half of the boys worked inside the 
mines, yet nearly three-quarters of the acci- 
dents happened underground. 


we . 
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given and stating the amount and type of 
aid. There is a reasonable conformity to 


* a standard budget, but every case is con- 


sidered individually. 

Later, a visitor from the State Bureau calls 
at the local office, discusses the case, gets 
any information as to the client that may 
not show on the application, checks the local 
investigations, and then calls at the home of 
the aged applicant. The State Bureau has 
merely a supervisory capacity, at present— 
this means the power of suggestion and rec- 
ommendation—but has the right to withdraw 
State assistance if such action is warranted. 

A supervisory power on the part of the 
State means much more than just super- 
vision. Its greatest benefit lies in the fact 
that there is an educational value which 
would be difficult to provide in any other 
way, and when demonstrated by a trained 
social worker is of inestimable value for 
the comfort and happiness of the clients. 
This will probably be shown in the considera- 
tion for the health and housing of the aged 
person; the need of proper glasses, dental 
work, purchase of belts and trusses; all neces- 
sary to the comfort of the client. 

++ 


The State visitor will, after the preliminary 
visit, concentrate on health and housing 
matters and the usual problems which con- 
front the social worker, so that the last 
years of the aged client may contain much 
of the happiness which earlier years have 
lacked. State visitation thus far has proved 
a benefit, not only to the aged person, but 
a boon to the local worker whose problems 
havé proved difficult, and who welcomes the 
advice and cooperation of the State visitor. 

Up to the present time, the average trained 
social worker has usually fought shy of work 
with aged people. Because there is not the 
element of hopefulness which is evident in 
work with children and family problems, and 
only a very limited field for rehabilitation 


! and reconstruction, this work has not offered 


the allurements to the younger workers. 

And still, it is the younger workers who 
are most welcome in the homes of old peo- 
ple. At most, the care is but for a few years; 
it is in every sense that branck of social 
work which may properly be termed “allevi- 
ating philanthrophy.’ 

As is true in all case work, every client's 
condition is different, problems vary, and a 
worker with the aged must have as much re- 
sourcefulness as is necessary in any other 
class of work. With us in Massachusstts, 
much work has fallen to the State visitor that 
really belongs to the local bureau, and, be- 
cause of this, the educational value of State 
supervision is brought to the fore. 

Careful investigation of court records, 
search for real estate transfers, insurance 
problems, bank accounts and ability of chil- 
dren to assume their legal obiigations are of 
primary importance and are woften neglected 


, when an applicant is first enrolled as a bene- 


ficiary. Then, too, the State visitor investi- 
gates without the local prejudice which is 
more or less evident, especially in rural com- 
munities. 

Our policies allow an equity of $1,500, pro- 
viding the carrying charges are not in excess 
of nominal rent. In these cases, many prob- 
lems are bound to come to the front, such as 
cooperative bank mortgages—which can not 
be considered—the client’s right in an un- 
divided estate, excessive carrying charges on 
an estate heavily mortgaged and of large 
value. The State Bureau has felt that it 
must do all in its power to assist an eligible 
applicant to secure what is, if proven, the 
applicant’s rights. 

+ + 


This is rather at variance with relief prob- 
lems in general, but perhaps it is because of 
the age and general helplessness in business 
matters of the usual applicant that the State 
Bureau makes every attempt in proving eligi- 
bility. In many instances this is a long 
and tedious process in the estimation of the 
clients, who, left to their own initiative, 
would never undertake the task. 

In many cases interested relatives are a 
great hindrance. Through their selfish and 
dishonest advice old people have transferred 
property, withdrawn money from the bank, 
assigned insurance, and become a party to 
a joint bank account heretofore not existent. 
These cases, for the benefit of the client, 
must be adjusted, if possible, and the Bureau 
is perfectly capable of doing it, if it can be 
done, without the assistance of sundry at- 
torneys. 

The operation of the New York and Massa- 
chusetts laws commenced at a time of wide- 
spread and acute depression and unemploy- 
ment; the estimates in both these States of 
numbers and expenditures have been greatly 
exceeded. Yet it is probable that at least 
35 per cent of our cases have been taken 
on to allow support to persons who, in normal 
times, would be cheerfully cared for by rela- 
tives. 

These are temporary cases which, if they 
survive, will eventually be returned to rela- 
tions. When this will be, depends entirely 
on how far ahead the proverbial corner is 
located, around which prosperity lurks. At 
the present there is no evidence of any such 
corner, because there are no corners when 
the populace moves about in circles. 

+ + 


Old age help has been a factor in alieviat- 
ing to some extent the inroads of poverty 
caused by unemployment in these trevble- 
some times. When a fair estimate of the 
workings of this law can be determined, it 
will probably prove that to 75 per cent of 
the recipients it has been a benediction, to 
20 per cent closer investigation may show 
a new status with a possible closing of some 
of the cases, and to 5 per cent hidden 
assets or other causes will be revealed so 
that aid will be withdrawn. 

The going into effect of this law in Massa- 
chusetts has not affected the infirmary popu- 
lation, because our infirmaries are not for 
the aged alone; in fact, the average age of 
inmates would probably be in the vicinity 
of 60 to 63. The effect on homes managed 
by private charitable corporations for aged 
people will probably be to cause a reduction 
in waiting lists. In this case, all these 
patients are aged people. 

And then, the question: Is not the factor 
of independent living the main cause? All 
people do not take kindly to institutional life. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





- ADJUSTING FREIGHT RATES 
IN COAL TRAFFIC 





Interstate Commerce Commission Rulings on Transport 
from Fields, to Lake Ports and Intrastate 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with coal. 


By IRVING L. KOCH 


Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


In the following article, Mr. Koch continues his discussion of the activities of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as they relate to the coal industry, begun 


in the issue of April 8. 

INCE its inception the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been called 
upon to decide more than 1,500 cases 

involving the lawfulness of rates and 
practices governing the transportation of 
bituminous coal, some of which embraced 
the difficult question of determining the 
ratings of mines in order to insure a fair 
and reasonable distribution of th: sup- 
ply of cars, which during periods of pros- 
perity has frequently been inadequate. 
Some of these cases required the fixa- 
tion of rates to many thousands of con- 
suming points. 

Among them was the so-called East- 
ern Bituminous Coal Investigation of 
1927 (140 I. C. C. 3), in which the Com- 
mission passed upon the lawfulness of 
a multitude of rates from mines in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and northern 
West Virginia to the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, including the 
rates from southern West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky to practically 
all destinations in New England and to 
a number of points in the Middle At- 
lantic States, including the tidewater 
rates to Hampton Roads. A portion of 
this eastbound coal-rate adjustment 
from the northern fields is again before 
the Commission in a proceeding heard 
several months ago. 

Many millions or tons of coal move 
under these eastbound rates. New Eng- 
land alone consumes normally about 20,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually. 

Touching, as some of these coal cases 
do, the welfare of large and overdevel- 
oped coal fields, between which there is 
the keenest rivalry, and the purse strings 
of thousands of industries and millions 
of domestic consumers, as well as of the 
carriers, they are perhaps among the 
hardest fought of any proceedings be- 


fore the Commission. This is particu- 
larly true of the number of cases in- 
volving the, so-called lake-cargo adjust- 
ment, in which the Commission has been 
called upon to sit in judgment upon the 
perennial struggle between the northern 
fields in Ohio, Pennsylvania and north- 
ern West Virginia and the southern 
fields in southern West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky over the 
rates on bituminous coal shipped to Lake 
Erie ports for transshipment by vessel 
as cargo. 

Recently the Commission issued its re- 
port in a proceeding, instituted at the 
request of the principal coal-carrying 
railroads of Illinois, into the intrastate 
rates on bituminous coal within that 
State which had been fixed by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission. The Illi- 
nois Commission reopened its cases in 
which it had fixed the rates complained 
of and, upon invitation of the Interstate 
Commission, sat with an examiner of the 
latter commission in a joint hearing be- 
fore both commissions. 

3 ++ 

Under a cooperative arrangement 
which has long been observed between 
the Interstate Commission and the State 
commissions, the two bodies had no diffi- 
culty in reaching an agreement satis- 
factory to both, under which the unjust 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce forbidden by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and found by the Federal 
Commission to exist. is to be removed. 

It is the policy of tie Commission to 
cooperate with State regulatory bodies in 
every possible way in rectifying rate situ- 
ations’ within particular States which 
work an undue disadvantage to inter- 
state shippers and unduly prefer intra- 


state shippers, and are unjustly discrim- 
inatory against interstate commerce. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of April 
11, S. D. Mayers, Editorial Service, Federal Trade Commission, will discuss the 
relationship of the Commission to the coal industry. 





Health Service in Rural Arkansas 


Present System and Proposed Development 


By DR. C. W. GARRISON 
Health Officer, State of Arkansas 


EDICAL care is an indispensable aid to 

M a public health program. But this serv- 

ice is wholly inadequate in a great many 

of the rural counties of Arkansas, and may 
be expected to remain so. 


Young physicians, graduating at the pres- 
ent time under the rightfully prevailing high 
standards, are going to locate in the large 
centers of population where they may have 
professional access to hospitals and the neces- 
sary medical and surgical facilities; also to 
offer their families adequate educational, 
recreational and social advantages. 


It would, therefore, seem to be a logical 
conclusion that, where inadequate medical 
and hospital facilities are available, a highly 
adequate health service should be provided 
in order that the sick hazards may be re- 
duced and held to a minimum. 


In these sections also should be well- 
trained, conscientious midwives. Some States 
require rather high standards for midwives 
and also require prescribed courses incident 
to their practice. 


Approximately 30 per cent of the births 
in Arkansas are attended by midwives, many 
of them wholly incompetent, ignorant and 
superstitious, thus increasing the hazard to 
maternity and infancy. 

No law whatever governs midwifery in this 
State, except the assumed authority of the 
State Board of Health in declaring midwif- 
ery, as it exists, a menace, and attempting 
supervision with often wholly inadequate per- 
sonnel and no authority to compel any stand- 
ard of qualifications. An effort is made to 
cause them to be reasonably clean, to avoid 
any interference with labor and to call a 
physician when certain well-recognized symp- 
toms appear. A statutory law should be 
passed specifically regulating this practice. 

No health program should provide medical 
care except in cooperation with the medical 
profession, and then only for the indigent 
sick. There is a well-defined line of de- 
marcation between public health and cura- 
tive medicine; yet they are inseparably inter- 
dependent for the common good of the 
public. 

If tax funds are diverted through a health 
program of any kind to treat the sick who 
are able to pay, this amounts to nothing 
more nor less than a dole. But it is now 
recognized as a fundamental responsibility 
and function of Government to appropriate 
tax funds to the general protection of the 
public by utilizing all known scientific means 
to prevent disease. 


The present program in Arkansas consists 
of the protection of all public water supplies 
and the examination and control of any pri- 
vate supply suspected of causing disease; to 
advise, and where necessary, require, a proper 
disposal of sewage, domestic and industrial 
waste, in order to protect the public against 
water, soil and insect-borne diseases; to pro- 
tect the food supply and make it safe in so 
far as possible, including production, delivery 
and proper storage; to provide a safe milk 
supply. 

The control of communicable diseases pri- 
marily involves the enforcement of quaran- 
tine, segregation, immunization, etc. 


School and pre-school inspection is a valu- 
able means of detecting many communicable 
diseases in the incipient stage, which is all- 
important in their control. These inspections 


also are necessary as a fact-finding proce- 
dure to determine the defects which may 
handicap the children. 


Other fact-finding clinics may reveal 
tuberculosis, incipient cancer, trachoma, 
hookworm and other intestinal parasitic dis- 
eases, malnutrition, etc. Following these 
clinics, it then becomes the duty of the health 
authorities to stimulate the organization of 
corrective clinics—dental, orthopedic, tonsil, 
adenoid, eye, ear, etc. 


Only by means of these corrective clinics 
are multiplied thousands of children of the 
State ever reached. They are organized un- 
der the auspices and with the assistance of 
the medical profession. These clinics are 
so arranged as to provide free service for 
those who are unable to pay. For those 
able to pay, a fee is charged proportionate 
to their ability to pay, which goes to defray 
incidental expenses and remunerate the 
physicians, particularly the specialists who do 
the operative work. 


Mental hygiene is taking rank with other 
major projects. It has not developed to that 
stage where it is possible to properly classify 
children as to school assignment and attain- 
ment. Very little has been done in this field 
in Arkansas. 


Definite feeble-mindedness is no longer diffi- 
cult of detection. This question should be dealt 
with in a definite manner, either by prompt 
and permanent segregation, or sterilization. 


Social hygiene in its broadest sense in- 
volves the four major objectives set up by 
the White House Conference. In order to 
accomplish the greatest result the closest 
cooperation and coordination of health, edu- 
cation, delinquent, and child labor agencies 
must obtain. 


Progress in school work depends markedly 
oh physical fitness, and great economic waste 
has occurred in the past in an attempt to 
educate defective children. Abuse of ma- 
ternal and child labor and unhealthy en- 
vironment have and will evolve major social 
and economic problems which will not only 
retard progress, but bring added individual 
and governmental expenses. 

The socially unfit, physically or mentally, 
constitute one of the serious problems of 
organized society. Venereal diseases bring 
a train of disasters probably unequaled by 
any other ailment resultant in disability, de- 
linquency, sterility, medical and hospital 
care, dissipation of home and ultimate death. 

Commercial vice and alcoholism are prob- 
ably the greatest predisposing causes. Mar- 
riage laws should be strengthened so as to 
prohibit contracting parties from having 
these affections or be conditioned on steriliza- 
tion. 

Another rather serious need in Arkansas 
is adequate hospital facilities for the outly- 
ing districts. While there are more hospital 
beds in centers of population than are now 
filled, they are not available to these dis- 
tricts. The cost of transportation and main- 
tenance can not be borne by tht private hos- 
pitals, and a great majority are unable to 
pay for this service. 

Hospital service can, 
made available to this group by careful plan- 
ning. It may be necessary to form districts 
with accessible hospital centers. Whatever 
plan of financing may be devised it would 
seem that Government subsidy will be neces- 
sary to take care of the cost of maintenance. 






HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 


“Self Government can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instructions.” 
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State Supervision of Insurance 


in West Virginia « 4 « 4 





. Administrative Procedure Safeguards Rights 
of Companies and Agents against Arbitrary 
Restrictions, Says State Counsellor 





By W. ELLIOTT NEFFLEN 


Assistant Attorney General, State of West Virginia 


NSURANCE, in the early history of this 

country, was recognized as a quasi-public 

business, and the right of a State to regu- 
late it was established by early decisions of 
our courts. 


In the case of Paul v. Virginia (1868), 8 
Wall. (U. S.) 168, an agent acting for an 
unlicensed foreign insurance company was 
prosecuted. There the quasi-public nature 
of insurance business with the right of the 
State to regulate was upheld, and the statute 
requiring an,insurance company to obtain a 
license for the privilege of conducting such 
business was sustained. 


In 1907, the Legislature of West Virginia, 
recognizing the quasi-public nature of in- 
surance business, ‘passed a most compre- 
hensive regulatory, law, reaching far in its 
effect and bestowing vast discretionary 
powers on the State Auditor, as ex-officio 
Insurance Commissioner. Thereafter, not 
only were insurance companies required to 
be licensed to do business in the State, but 
great supervision over them and _ their 
methods of doing business was to be exer- 
cised. Their local agents soliciting insur- 
ance were required to secure licenses, subject 
to the discretion of the Commissioner in 
granting, suspending, or revoking same. 


++ 


If, and when, the Commissioner examines 
the methods of carrying on insurance busi- 
ness, and decides that it is being conducted 
“in an illegal, improper or unjust manner, or 
failing to adjust and pay losses and obliga- 
tions when they become due, excepting claims 
to which there is a substantial defense, he 
may order it to discontinue such illegal or 
improper method of doing business and may 
order it to adjust and pay its losses and obli- 
gations as they become due.” 


This order is known in legal parlance as 
a “cease and desist” order. It now has com- 
mon use in connection with the Federal Trade 
Commission, empowered by an act of Con- 
gress to investigate unfair methods of com- 
petition and other improper methods in busi- 
ness and to issue its “cease and desist” order, 
which action is enforceable upon application 
of the Commission to the proper Federal cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 


In West Virginia, the burden is not placed 
on the insurance company to seek a review 
of the Commissioner’s ruling. If the “cease 
and desist” order is not obeyed within the 
period of 10 days, then the Insurance Com- 
missioner, to enforce such order, must apply 
to a circuit court for an injunction or for 
the appointment of a receiver, or both. This 
procedure is ideal, and insures all parties 
of “a day in court.” 


Only one such proceeding, so far as I know, 
has ever been instituted by the Commissioner 
in a State court, and that was dismissed by 
agreement. Later, and very recently, the 
Commissioner issued a “cease and desist” 
order regarding the promulgation of certain 
kinds of agency contracts against a large 
number of insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in this State, and they sought an in- 
junction in Federal court against the Com- 
missioner. The outcome of that case was that 
the Federal court refused to interfere with 
the right of the Commissioner to enforce his 
order by instituting a suit in a State court. 


+ + 
The constitutionality of the statute was 
not attacked, and there probably is no doubt 
as to its constitutionality. The observation 
is again made that this statute is very ex- 
tensive in its effect; it gives vast supervisory 
powers over a business which deals in huge 
sums of money and affects practically every 
property owner in the State. Very recently, 
these duties of the Commissioner were aug- 
mented by his being given the right to super- 
vise insurance rate-making associations with 

regard to fire insurance. 


It is perhaps remarkable, and probably 
highly commendable, that there has been 
little need for the Commissioner to have to 
take drastic steps to enforce his orders. The 
relationship between the companies and the 
Commissioner, so far as is generally known, 
has been very amicable. 


So, since 1907, West Virginia has had on 
its statute books one of the best drawn, and 
one of the most elaborate, laws on adminis- 
trative duties and powers in existence. The 
point is that before the violating “ompany 
may be compelled to do anythirg and its 
property rights interfered with, injured or 
destroyed, it is assured of its constitutional 
right of “due process.” 


The solicitation of insurance must be by a 
licensed agent; and if his method of doing 
business is such as to classify him as being 
incompetent and untrustworthy, the Com- 
missioner has the right to conduct a hearing 
after notice to such agent to appear and 
show cause why his license should not be re- 
voked. Discretionary, and not arbitrary, 
power is vested in the Commissioner in de- 
termining acts constituting “unworthiness” 
or “incompetency.” 


Any finding adverse to such agent is re- 
viewable by certiorari in the State courts. 
This latter proceeding has been sustained in 
West Virginia by our supreme court. 


Despite this advanced view of our Legis- 
lature in this method of procedure, as late 
as 1921 a renowned professor, during his 
course of lectures while teaching this branch 
of law in one of the large law schools of the 
United States,,in response to a student’s re- 
quest to cite any West Virginia laws or deci- 
sions relating fo administrative law, replied: 
“West Virginia does not know what admin- 
istrative law is.” 


+. 

But, for many yeaa” laws on our statute 
books, and our supreme court, have recog- 
nized the principles involved in this subject, 
although not calling it by this title. For 
example, it has been recognized that where 
a statute is ambiguous, the rule of practical 
construction by the officers charged with its 
enforcement is entitled to great weight; such 
rule is allowed the same effect as a judicial 
decision. 

The principle laid down in State ex rel. 
Swearingen v. Bond, supra, is now quoted 
in textbooks and cited by courts as an ex- 
ample of “judicial abdication at its best”; 

“In some of the cases in which the court 
declared that the Commissioner had prop- 


erly exercised his discretionary power, the 
court investigated the merits of the contro- 
versy no further than to satisfy itself that 
there was no abuse of discretion in the par- 
icular case, and declined ‘to pass on the 
merits of the controversy—that is, declined 
to review mere administrative errors. These 
cases, it is submitted, represent the most 
desirable scope of judicial review of the 
Commissioner’s decision. 


“In most of these cases the problem in- 
volved was the application of a statutory 
standard. In one case the problem was 
closely akin to this, while in another the 
problem was the validity of a regulation made 
pursuant to a very broad statutory power. 
These cases bear out the contention that the 
indefiniteness of the statutory language is 
the criterion of discretionary administrative 
power. 

Sa ¢ 


“Even stronger are the cases in which the 
court upheld the Commissioner’s decision on 
the ground that he had stayed within the 
limits of his discretionary power, though 
the court intimated that it disagreed with 
his conclusions on the merits.” Patterson— 


“The Insurance Commissioner in the United 
States.” 


This form of government has crept slowly 
into our political life, tenaciously reaching 
out and gathering within its grasp many 
activities which deal with our every-day life. 
Some were and are necessary; others are 
questionable. 

For example, regulations affecting the pub- 
lic health are necessary, and as a means 
thereof the licensing and regulating of the 
persons practicing the profession have been 
deemed necessary. But in doing so, there 
have developed numerous boards and com- 
missions supervising and dealing with each 
so-called division of the public health, 
namely, medicine and surgery, pharmacy, 
osteopathy, dentistry, optometry, chiropody, 
chiropractic, mid-wifery, embalming. 

All of these bodies deal with the human 
body and the public health. I do not see 
the necessity for a separate board or body 
for the government of_each such division. 
One administrative body to supervise and 
enforce all such divisions seems all that 
should be necessary. More than one is an 
unnecessary overlapping. 


One of the most important of such admin- 
istrative bodies is the Public Service Com- 
mission, which, in a large degree, has de- 
veloped and used all of the three coordinate 
Powers delegated to it. Like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it has acquired a rather unique 
Position in our Government by reason of its 
supervision and control over public utilities, 
which more or less are interlocked with the 
every-day life of every individual. 


We hear so much about its hearings, the 
evidence taken and the findings, that it is 
regarded by many as a court. Such con- 
ception is erroneous. This Commission de- 
serves no higher rating in its classification 
than any other administrative body. The 
magnitude and importance of its duties en- 
title it to prominent recognition only. 


Other administrative agencies are the State 
Compensation Commissioner, who deals with 
the unfortunates injured as the result of 
industrial accidents; the State Road Com- 
mission, which spends millions of dollars each 
year and affects the property rights, directly 
or indirectly, of each citizen, by taxes, li- 
censes, and the taking of necessary rights 
of way by condemnation proceedings or 
forced purchases for the building of roads; 
Public Health Council; State Board of Edu- 
cation; State Water Commission; Game, Fish 
and Forestry Commission; State Board of 
Examiners for Registered Engineers; State 
Board of Examiners for Architects—in my 
judgment, the latter two should be consoli- 
dated; State Athletic Commission; State 
Aeronautical Board; and many others. 


++ 


Practically all of the above-named govern- 
ing bodies, supervising the respective’ busi- 
nesses, professions, trades,.and the like, have 
been authorized by the Legislature to adopt 
and promulgate rules and regulations. The 
law with respect to a few of these bodies 
provides that if such rules and regulations 
should be violated, same would constitute an 
offense punishable by either a fine or jail 
sentence, or both. 


Mr. Neffien concludes his discussion of 
Administrative Law in West Virginia in 
the issue of April 11. 





State Supervision 
of Aeronautics 
in Illinois 
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By 
Reed G. Landis 
Chairman, Aeronautic 
Commission, State of 
Illinois. 


HE Illinois Aeronautics Commission has 

issued certificates of registration to 571 

pilots and the owners of 385 aircraft to 
date. 

During March the list of licensed airports 
in Illinois reached a total of 36. During the 
month letters of authority were issued for 
13 airports, located at.LaGrange, Rockford, 
Carbondale, Decatur, Champaign, Elgin, 
Lansing, Ottawa, Fairview, Parkridge, the 
Smith airport at Danville, and the Curtis- 
Reynolds and the Harlem airports at Chi- 
cago. 

The Commission also granted approval for 
new airport developments at Peoria, Decatur, 
Kankakee and Jacksonville. 

In order to meet the minimum require- 
ments of the Commission, the Harnist field, 
at Belleville, is to be enlarged. 

The aeronautics body has been advised by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission that 
Northwest Airways, Inc., have filed an ap- 
plication for permission to operate an intra- 
state airline, with Chicago, Elgin and Rock- 
ford as the ports of call. 


































































































































































